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ew Farm Labor Facts 


Tur Bureau of the Census has just completed the 
7th count of persons, production, and equipment on 
1 Nation’s farms. Since the last Census of Agricul- 
ture, in 1954, profound changes have occurred in the 
organization of agricultural production and farm- 
Worker use in this country. Some of these changes, 
ich as a decreasing number of farms, increasing num- 
bers of very large farms, replacement of sharecroppers 
with a combination of hired labor and machines, and 
creasing reliance of smaller-scale farmers on income 
yom jobs off their own farms, are of substantial con- 
ern to State employment security agencies in plan- 
ing their service to agriculture and industry. ‘The 
ureau of the Census will provide detailed informa- 
jon on the above trends and on production data on 
county basis. 
The census will also include, for the first time, in- 
mation on the earnings of piecework farm employ- 
s, using the Friday preceding enumeration as the 
mple day. In addition, data will be collected on 
Re number of persons working on the farm during 
1e week preceding the enumeration, number of per- 









Sons hired, method of wage payment for hired work- 
@s. wage rates and hours for time workers, as was 
don i previous Census enumeration. 


) The Agricultural Marketing Service of the U.S. De- 
i it of Agriculture, has recently issued THE 

int) FARM WorkInG Force oF 1958, the latest in 
The 1958 study 


#col\nuing series started in 1945. 


Mpo: that 4.2 million persons did some hired farm 
ag ork in that year, compared with less than 4.0 
m || n 1957. In 1958, some 2.3 million persons 


n it least 25 days for wages on farms, up slightly 





from 2.2 million in 1957. Persons who worked 25 
days or more on farms in 1958 averaged 128 days of 
farm wage work and earned $766 during the year, 
virtually the same as in the preceding year. ‘These 
persons worked a total of 150 days during the year 
(including nonfarm work) and earned $961 from all 
sources. ‘The Department of Agriculture is also plan- 
ning to publish in the near future a DEcADE OF FARM 
Wace Work ExpERIENCE which reports on the 
10-year labor force history of all persons who did any 
farm work in the period 1948-57. 

The Department of Labor is exploring the prob- 
lems involved in extending minimum wage legislation 
to agricultural workers. The objective of the study 
is to analyze the economic and administrative prob- 
lems likely to be encountered under various possible 
plans. 

The January 1960 issue of Farm Labor Market De- 
velopments provides a handy summary of 1959 sea- 
sonal farm employment data from major agricultural 
areas. Peak employment of all seasonal farmworkers, 
including foreign farmworkers, reached nearly 1.5 
million in September 1959, about 130,000 more 
than the 1958 peak. Employment of foreign work- 
ers peaked at 308,000, compared with 285,000 a year 


earlier. 


20 Years of OASI Benefits 


On January 3, 1960, the Social Security Adminis- 
tration rounded out 20 years of monthly benefit pay- 
ments to OASI beneficiaries, as checks were mailed 
to 1334 million men, women, and children in com- 
munities all over the Nation. 

In marking the event, William L. Mitchell, Com- 
missioner of Social Security, noted that 1960 is the 
25th anniversary year of the Social Security Act. First 
monthly benefits under the Federal social insurance 
system were payable for the month of January 1940. 
Since that time, 21 million beneficiaries have received 
benefits totaling $50.4 billion. ‘This includes all pay- 
ments to disabled workers under amendments to the 
law enacted in 1956. 

Some $38.1 billion have gone to retired workers and 
their dependents; $11.6 billion in monthly benefits 
have been paid to the survivors of workers who have 
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died; and since July 1957, about $750 million have 
been paid to disabled workers aged 50 to 65 and their 
dependents. In addition to monthly benefits, lump- 
sum payments to survivors have amounted to $1.2 bil- 
lion. 

At the end of 1959, the 1334 million people receiv- 
ing benefits under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance provisions were being paid $850 million a 
month. One year earlier 12% million beneficiaries 
were being paid $697 million. 


“Operation Joblift’’ 


SIXTEEN organizations and nearly 100 individuals 
either sponsored, endorsed, or participated in “‘Opera- 
tion Joblift,” an Earning Opportunities Forum for 
mature workers held in Baltimore, Md., on October 21, 
1959, according to “Aging,” a publication of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This Forum, particularly for men and women in 
their forties and fifties rather than those of retirement 
age, brought together employers and mature workers 
for frank discussions on the occupational facts of life. 
It consisted of two 2-hour sessions with several short 
talks and a panel discussion by business, government, 
and community authorities. An added feature was 
a presentation of brief success stories by mature workers 
who had experienced and successfully overcome em- 
ployment problems. Employment and educational 
counselors were available for consultation at the close 
of each session. 

The Forum attracted an audience of 650 people, 
including 75 business and industrial executives, 300 
older employees, and representatives from civic groups, 
public and private agencies, and interested citizens. 
Sponsors of the Forum included the State Commission 
on the Aging, the Maryland Department of Employ- 
ment Security, the State Conference of Social Welfare, 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and local business, industrial, 
and community organizations. 

At the luncheon, Governor Tawes announced that 
Maryland is removing age limitations as a barrier to 
employment in the State government. 


Engineering Enrollments Drop 


UNDERGRADUATE enrollment in the Nation’s 234 
engineering colleges and universities declined 5.4 per- 
cent in the fall of 1959 in the face of an all-time high 
in general college enrollment, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick revealed recently. 

The number of full-time and part-time under- 
graduates in engineering schools last fall was 243,000, 
compared with 257,000 in the fall of 1958. General 
college enrollment rose from 3,259,000 in the fall of 
1958 to 3,402,000 in the fall of 1959, an increase of 
over 4 percent. 

Commissioner Derthick said that the most significant 
feature of the decline in undergraduate enrollment in 


(Continued on page 15) 
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month 
ras 
Employment Service 
New applications........ 823, 400 +8 
Referrals: 
Agricultural . 710, 100 49 f 
Nonagricultural 860, 400 10 114 
Placements: 
Agricultural . 692, 000 49 { 
Nonagricultural 465, 000 16 I 
Men... . 299, 100 19 
Women 205, 900 12 144 
Handicapped. . 23, 000 Ma + 
Counseling interviews 148, 000 +-2 17 
Individuals given tests. . . 158, 400 6 +44 
Employer visits... . 119, 400 13 ) 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initia) claims, except transi- 
tional 2... . 1,501,500 +25 21 M' ST 
Weekly average insured un- n len 
employment 1,677,000 | + 28 {rowing 
Weeks compensated... . 5, 398, 200 | 17 (3 pens 
Weekly average beneficiaries . 1, 285, 300 | +22 | (a) Plcularly 
Average weekly benefit pay- iltural 
ment for total unemploy- riefly sot 
ment $32. 21 5 3 reas 
Benefits paid... . . $168, 343,800 +23 ee 
Funds available as of Novem- Brams to 
ber 30, 1959. $7, 044, 669, 500 + | Perhay 
Veterans 4 that it is 
Initial claims. . 2,700 | +30 vg! he pop 
Weekly average insured un- knd pred 
employment 3, 700 2 —8Fnot just tl 
Benefits paid... .. $358, 300 11 8B irth rate 
New applications........ 149, 300 | +18 ‘9 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . . 180, 200 é Var II, 
Placements, nonagricultural . 96, 100 2 + Mable age 
Placements, handicapped 8, 900 20 + for agrict 
Counseling interviews 16, 800 5 xpandit 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 5 
Initial claims... . 13, 800 +2 + 13 
Weekly average insured un- | As al 
employment ae 30. 900 x) ; oo 
Benefits paid. .... $3, 815, 300 +7 | ( ipeases 
; ind an it 
Unemployment Compensation for b 
Ex-Servicemen 7 lot Decal 
we : ut beca 
Initial claims. . 28, 300 16 
Weekly average insured un- narket 
employment 48, 200 1-48 + § burplusi 
Benefits paid $5,297,000 +10 +2Bvhich en 
Coup ( 
Employment service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Island he ag} 
Data on the une mployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal civilu@ - 
employees, and exservicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Inue to 5 


samt 8 interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Comparable data not available. 

‘ The first 3 items relate to the progrqm based on the Veterans’ Readjusimeg® 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 2 items exclude UCV claims filed joint 
with other programs. our, 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State w# ane 
credits. i uctioN 

6 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. JETSON 

7 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and 
State programs. 
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he Farm Labor Program 





OST of you are familiar with farm labor prob- 
M ns, and are aware of the widespread and 
. public interest in agricultural workers—par- 
icularly the migrants who are the shock troops of agri- 
cultural production. It may be wise to review 
briefly some of the major problems and the challenges 
in terms of developing and refining our pro- 


ferams to meet them. 


Perhaps an outstanding fact about agriculture 1s 
that it is assured a continuing demand for its goods. 
lhe population of our country is increasing rapidly, 
and predictions are that it will continue to increase 








t just through the 1960s but for years to come. Our 
rth rate is as high as it has been since before World 
Var II, and the number of young people of marriage- 
is near peak. Thus. in terms of customers 
cultural produce—food and fiber—there is an 
xpanding market. Yet agriculture has problems. 


Problems Due to Surpluses 





As all of us know, these problems revolve around 
pluses of several of our important crops. ‘Thus we 
ind an industry that has a major production problem, 
iot because its market has declined or disappeared, 

put because it produces even more than a growing 
market can absorb. The crops in which there are 


urpluses, for the most part, however, are not the ones 
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vhich employ significant numbers of farmworkers. 
Coupled with this unique situation is the fact that 
he agricultural labor force is shrinking and will con- 


nue to shrink in the foreseeable future—not just be- 


ause people want to leave the farm, but because of 
h wemendous increase in productivity per man- 
our. lor example, on the average in 1930 the pro- 
uction of one farmworker served to support about 10 
ersons in our population. In 1954, this productivity 
Mieasur’ had reached almost 19; in 1958, it was 23. 
‘ebruay 1960 


Farm Labor—Problems and Programs 


By FRANK E. JOHNSON 


Assistant Director in Charge of Farm Labor Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


The increase has come about in part by the use of 
better seeds,- pesticides, improved fertilization, and 
further mechanization. 

Mechanization is probably as important to those 
concerned with labor recruitment as any other single 
factor. New machines not only displace workers; 
they disturb set patterns of recruitment and migra- 
tion and change drastically the character of the skills 
demanded of workers on a farm. The shift towards 
greater mechanization, and the increased use of fer- 
tilizers and of various hybrid seeds is bringing a tran- 
sition in the farm economy—from the small family 
farm to the large commerctal enterprise that depends 
on hired labor. ‘Thus, as an indirect result, the sea- 
sonality of farmwork has shortened to the point where 
there are fewer days of work available per man than 
in the past. 

Along with this change comes the requirement for 
higher skills on the part of the general farmworker. 
Not only must he have the usual farm skills, but he is 
expected to operate tractors and other machines on 
the farm and 'to assist to some degree in kee ping them 
in repair. ‘The future indicates a continuation of 
these trends. 


Mechanization Not the Sole Cause 


The decline of the farm labor force is not entirely 
caused by mechanization and other factors that in- 
crease production per man-hour. ‘The labor force is 
shifting to other pursuits, in part, because the wages 
and earnings on farms remain low and are among the 
lowest today of any of our major industries. For this 
reason, young men and women shift from agricul- 
tural pursuits to urban areas and nonagricultural in- 
dustries. The short seasons of temporary employment 
and the long hours tend to hasten this shift. 

The sharp seasonal peaks of labor demand, when 
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contrasted with the availability of labor supply, result 
in shortages in particular crops and particular areas. 
To complicate the problem, labor demand is not al- 
ways near labor supply. Thus, intrastate or inter- 
state recruitment of workers is required to meet labor 
demands. ‘This recruitment brings with it problems 
of transportation, housing, food service, schooling of 
the youth, sanitation and health facilities—all the 
community facilities which a family away from home 
needs to maintain its health and welfare. 

Complicating the problem are the large areas of 
farm underemployment in the United States. ‘There 
are still small family farms—sometimes on a tenant 
or sharecropper basis—that provide a very minimum 
living for the farm family, particularly in the South- 
east. In theory, these workers should be available to 
filll seasonal demands in other areas and States. In 
actuality, not all of these people are willing or able 
to move to temporary jobs in a distant State. Con- 
sequently, we find it necessary to bring to the United 
States numbers of foreign workers to fill not only sea- 
sonal needs in shortage areas but specialized needs for 
longer-term jobs such as sheepherders. 

The outlook for 1960 is for little change in this 
situation. If the trend away from the farm continues, 
it may decrease slightly the number of the underem- 
ployed in labor surplus areas in the Southeast and 
Appalachian Ozark highlands. Some of these people 
will shift to other agricultural employment, but the 
movement will be largely out of agriculture. This is 
a problem of a major social and economic adjustment 
which will take time to work out despite Federal, State, 
and local programs to stimulate economic growth. 


Programs to Meet These Problems 


Farm labor programs reflect farm labor problems. 
First, in the pressure of seasonal peaks and shortages, 
we sometimes overlook the fact that one of our basic 
programs is the placement of farmworkers in regular 
year-round jobs. While the number we place varies 
from year to year, over 851,400 jobs were filled by indi- 
vidual selection in 1959. Of this number, a very large 
proportion of workers was placed in regular year- 
round farm jobs. Greater attention needs to be paid 
to the rising skill requirements of year-round farm 
labor jobs. Local public employment offices of the 
future may be an important stimulus to development 
of training and guidance programs appropriate to the 
outlook for rural youth. 

The second problem is the recruitment and place- 
ment of seasonal domestic farmworkers. Our _ pri- 
mary effort is to meet farm labor demands within the 
community itself. Therefore, we have developed and 
will continue to expand day-haul programs wherein 
workers are transported daily to and from their jobs. 
We will continue to expand and develop youth pro- 
grams which include live-in and day-haul arrange- 
ments. All publicity media will be used to call to 
the community’s attention seasonal and year-round 
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farm labor needs. If local supplies fail to mee: the 
demand, we will continue to recruit workers across 
county lines and, as necessary, across State lines. 

At the end of 1959, the Secretary of Labor re]-ased 
new regulations governing interstate recruitmen( ac- 
tivities. Our effort in line with these regulation: wil] 
be to make sure that workers brought into an arva do 


not undercut prevailing conditions of employment, 
wages, housing, food service, and other arrangements, 
In addition, where workers have been brought into an 
area before, we will try to make sure that others who 
follow receive the same offers in terms of transporta- 
tion arrangements. These new regulations are based, 
to a great degree, on Employment Service experience 
during the past decade. 


What 1960 Will Bring 


This year—1960—will be a period of implementa- 
tion and experience-gathering. Problems will arise 
and there will need to be interpretation, discussion, 
and training in connection with these regulations, 
One important area in which the interstate clearance 
system can be improved is recordkeeping. We need 
a more orderly procedure for recording orders and 
their disposition as a basis for program development 

The Annual Worker Plan will be improved and ex- 
tended during 1960. 


a supply State and travel, in some cases, great distance: 
to jobs. Adequate preparation to guide such move-/ 
ments reduces unemployment among migrants and| 
improves the chances of farm employers to get domes 
tic workers to harvest their crops. i 

A very encouraging factor is the growth of con 


This plan provides for the guid-F 
ance and scheduling of farm crews which originate nf 
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gressional and public interest in migratory labor. Las 
October, this Department produced its FARM Lapory 
Fact Book, the first such reference work in this field 
ever published. A committee headed by Senatoy 
Harrison A. Williams of New Jersey held hearings 
the fall and winter of 1959 in a number of State} 
These hearings will undoubtedly bring out many of 
the factors and problems that face the Farm Labo§ 
Service and add to congressional understanding of 
these problems, leading ultimately to helpful legisla] 
tion. The President’s Committee on Migratory Laf 
bor and the many Governors’ committees have helpeq 
to achieve a greater recognition of the social and ecog 
nomic problems of migrants and the need for coord# 
nated efforts of public and private agencies concerneé 

With respect to employment, there is need for a! 
entirely new concept based on the need for a greatet 
stability iri employment, and a greater measure of It 
sponsibility in employer-employee _ relationship’ 
Studies of earnings, duration of employment, and pai 
terns of migration will help to provide a basis {0 
achieving more satisfactory arrangements and prj 
grams, serving the needs of employers as well as wor! 
ers themselves. 

The foreign worker program will continue in 196 
However, special emphasis will be given to eliminati0 
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erse effect” on United States farmworkers be- 
{ the employment of Mexican workers. We 
ntinue vigorous pursuit of this problem. In 
ent past, we have developed a number of new 
ches to wages and earnings, and to the prob- 
transportation, housing, and food service to 
ins on United States farms. These we will 
1¢@ 


ok formed to 1960 as a year in which we will 


faitiees develop and clarify our policies on wages, 


earnin: 
adverse effect. 
ily is not. 
new work in each of these fields, and we have 


it re. 
some 


xs, transportation, housing, food service, and 
This may sound like a big order, but 
In the year just passed we have begun 


clarificd our own potential tremendously through ex- 


perient ©, 


Thus, while I do not look forward to any 


major change in the number of foreign workers used, 
I feel certain that their employment will be so arranged 
as to minimize any harmful effect on job opportunities, 
wages, and earnings of our own citizens. 

The coming year will bring further action by the 
Department of Labor to clarify the program legisla- 


tively and policywise. 


The report on the Mexican 


farm labor program by Secretary Mitchell’s consult- 


Local Farmworkers 


7 uN ATEVER has been accomplished by the Pine Bluff 
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local office in recruiting domestic farmworkers 


resulted from our adherence to four principles 
whic] 


we have tried and proved sound. 
have extensively expanded our Plan of Action 
we can develop each segment of these prin- 


local farmers are not wed to any one source of 


ind are willing to compare the quality of work- 
ardless of source. They will even accept train- 
en experienced workers are not available. 
armers will cooperate when local workers will 
il work but crops must not be allowed to go to 
because of a scarcity of local labor. 


‘he strength of a workable farm placement pro- 


s in a simple plan understood by all and an- 


1960 


ants (see page 23) has been thoroughly examined and 
discussed with a number of groups who reflect the 
interests of workers and of growers. These recom- 
mendations will surely lead to improvements in Public 
Law 78. 

The Department is reviewing the economic and 
practical problems involved in the extension of min- 
imum wage legislation to agriculture. It is too early 
now to predict what the facts will show. ‘The Labor 
Department will continue to work to secure legisla- 
tion for the registration of crew leaders. Such a law 
would permit a better integration of that domestic 
labor which is in migratory crews with labor require- 
ments of our farmers, as well as providing additional 
safeguards for workers, employers, and crew leaders. 

The Department has undertaken special studies to 
determine whether unemployment insurance can be 
extended to farmworkers. In Arizona, fieldwork has 
been completed and the study is well under way. 
Planning has also been begun for such studies in Con- 
necticut, Nebraska, New York, and California. 

As I look forward into 1960, I can say with assur- 
ance that this is another year when there will never be 
a dull moment for any of us in farm manpower work. 


‘New Approaches to Recruiting 


By IRA O. BASKIN 


Farm Placement Representative, Pine Bluff Local Office 
Arkansas Employment Security Division 


chored to every desk in the local office and to the 
remotest areas to be served or which can provide 
assistance. 

4. A good program must have a good motto. Our 
slogans have been, “Local work for local workers,” 
“Help keep dollars at home,” and “Crops must be 
harvested by someone.” 

Everyone in the local office plays a part in this 
program to recruit domestic farmworkers. The re- 
ceptionist has current farm labor information readily 
available. All interviewers, clerks, typists, and even 
the janitor are kept informed on the need for farm- 
workers. Management and supervisory personnel 
back up the program. Everybody cooperates willingly. 

Since the claims personnel understand our needs 
and objectives, they have been helpful in recruiting 
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A farm placement representative checking a crew of cotton pickers at a regular day-haul stop. ; 


from among claimants in the local office both seasonal 
and nonseasonal workers. Some of our most valuable 
group leaders have been discovered by claims per- 
sonnel. These group leaders act as the heads of day- 
haul crews. 

During the cotton harvest season particularly, 
hundreds of pickers are obtained by the interviewer 
in charge of the benefit rights interview. The inter- 
viewers diplomatically stress how much the claimant 
is needed in farmwork, that there is no danger of 
disqualification, and that the claim may be reopened 
and extended into a period when work is more difficult 
to find. During this interview, our slogans are put to 
work with good results. The farm placement repre- 
sentative is always welcome and is often called in to 
discuss details. We pass out handbills and announce 
public meetings with group leaders. 


The Method Works 


We know this method works because claimants are 
cooperative and the claim load drops. As further 
proof, claimants frequently ask the interviewers at 
day-haul check points in remote areas to take the 
ESD-—Ark-—576, “Certification for Continued Claim,” 
into the local office and deeply appreciate the help 
we give them in this matter. 

While few placements result from the use of ESD 
Ark-319, “Employment Service Interview Indicator 
(Agricultural Activity)” many claimants state they 
already have transportation or “disappear” only to 
reappear at the checkpoints ready for work. One 
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group leader was developed through this process. Hef 
recruited and transported workers during the entire§ 


This 30¢ 
Average 


Last y¢ 
housev 
Club 1 

We 


group 


cotton 
cotton harvest season. B uable ; 
Our two farm placement representatives are actives phases 
in monthly meetings of the Jefferson County Agricul- The |, 
tural Workers Association, with representatives off offic; 
power companies, banks, the Forest Service, Soil Con-% and ¢} 
servation Service, and other groups interested in solv-F 4) yey 
ing agricultural problems. y | 
: to lar 
Two-Way Communication curate 
Volunteer farm representatives make many place-f§ ‘'S @ 
ments, but they are especially helpful in giving us cur 40S"! 
rent information about farmers in their area who need fg 200 
labor which cannot be obtained in that community.§ numb 
Our five volunteer farm representative workers are 4 Du 
part of an intra-area two-way communication system} harve 
which often makes it possible to call out the workers taken 
in reserve who have been rained out in other areas§ schoo 
They also help recruit workers for other States. = clo 
We never hesitate to ask the local welfare depart-@ °° 
ments for their assistance in getting workers. ‘They, day ue 
in turn, call us for work for persons who contact them. Ea 
They are anxious to know current peak demands. with 
We have accepted invitations to contact individuals Ph 
at the centers which distribute surplus commodities. 0! 
The local Red Cross, uptown and outlying stores SOU 
and law enforcement personnel, including the parole \ 
officers, are further sources of workers. gra 
Our four radio stations and five local papers ary 
always willing to help us in our recruitment efforts. I 
Fel, 
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This 300-acre tract near Pine Bluff averaged 1.4 bales an acre. 


ed 
ay Average for the Nation is slightly under a bale an acre. 


Last year both the press and radio made an appeal to 
Some 200 youths from the local Boys 
Club responded to a call for cotton choppers. 

We believe that the semiannual meetings of our 
He group leaders with the Ministerial Alliance before the 


S housewives. 









‘nure# cotton chopping and picking seasons is our most val- 

_ Buable approach. At these meetings, all the important 
cue phases of our recruitment program are explained. 
ricul- i The local office manager is in charge. Other local 
*S OF office personnel, the volunteer farm representatives, 
Con: and the chairman of the Ministerial Alliance attend. 


solv. » A representative of the Social Security Division is 
} usually present to explain Social Security as it relates 

) to farmwork. The importance of recruiting and ac- 
curate reports, methods of recruiting, and other mat- 

lace- ters are explained. The meeting is semiformal and 
cur Questions from the floor are solicited. Current infor- 


need{s Nation on each leader, such as address, telephone 
inity. number, type and capacity of vehicles, is obtained. 
are a During one of these meetings just before cotton 
stem harvest, it was suggested that recruitment be under- 
rkersm taken among housewives who must stay home until 
reas. schoo opens in the morning and must return by 4 
oclock to be with children. This idea developed and 


part-j Some group leaders made return trips to the city each 
hey.) day to pick up these workers. 


hem. Each group leader receives notice of the meeting 
ands. With the Ministerial Alliance about 1 week in advance. 
dual The notices are followed up by telephone calls. At 
ities Our list meeting, held in the local office, about 76 
ores, Stour leaders and 12 ministers attended. 

arole} When we are recruiting, we mail out our mimeo- 


gra} -d forms to persons on screening lists we have 
; are Peco ed from various fruit and vegetable companies. 
ort. forms contain the applicant’s name, address, 
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age, weight, and telephone number. If the workers 
have gone to out-of-State work, they will probably be 
good prospects next year. 

Stock placards furnished by the State agency, with 
our stenciled local adaptations, are displayed widely 
in the area. We have found valuable a mimeo- 
graphed form showing the names and addresses of 
volunteer farm representatives. 

During the first 9 months of 1959, some 292 accept- 
ances were received from other States. Crews from 
Pine Bluff went to citrus groves in Florida, pea farms 
in Wisconsin, cottonfields in south Texas, and vege- 
table farms in Michigan and Ohio. In the spring of 
1959, the office conducted the first positive recruit- 
ment for the Green Giant plant in Wisconsin at Ar- 
kansas Agricultural and Mechanical College; 66 
young men were interviewed and 59 of these college 
youths were accepted for the season. The farm 
placement representatives hope to schedule 400 local 
workers to Texas this year. 

We are constantly trying to improve our registra- 
tion cards so that we have a clear picture of the tasks 
previously performed, size and nature of the family, 
and the applicants’ desires. Call-in cards are used. 

Two strategically located day-haul checkpoints, su- 
pervised by the local office are open from 5 to 7 o'clock 
each morning. Group leaders and workers assemble 
and report there. Farmers come to get workers or 
to give orders for them. Group leaders telephone us 
at our homes after work hours for assignments for the 
next day. A record is kept of each group which leaves 
the checkpoint—group leader's name, number of 
workers, planter’s name, and wages paid. 

Planters often direct farm job applicants whom 
they cannot hire to the local office. As this goes to 
press, two farmers in this area are helping us recruit 
workers for Florida. 


Credit Due Community 


The townspeople of Pine Bluff and the surrounding 
area—individually and in community groups—have 
supported the development of our farm placement 
program admirably. ‘Through their cooperation, we 
have been able to do a better job filling local farm 
labor needs with local workers and, when there is no 
work available, finding jobs for them in other States. 
The first part of the program helps “keep dollars at 
home,” while the second part helps “bring dollars 
home.” One local minister said, ““The Employment 
Service here works hard and leaves no stone unturned 
to get all the local people jobs.” 


Next Month... 


Youth Challenges 


The Employment Service 








oa 


A group of vegetable workers that Cecil Emanuel (kneeling center front, wearing dark jacket) takes to work for the Bishop Brothers at 
Beaufort, S.C. 


Exchange Day-Haul Program 


By ROBERT E. CULLOM 


Farm Placement Representative, Hampton Local Office 


South Carolina State Employment Service 


OCAL office cooperation and a well organized 
day-haul program have resulted in increased em- 
ployment for farmworkers and better service to farm 
employers in the agricultural areas served by the Beau- 
fort and Hampton local offices of the South Carolina 
Employment Security Commission. ‘The seasonal de- 
mands for workers in the two areas are dovetailed to 
the extent that fuller utilization is made of seasonal 
workers in both areas. 

The areas involved are Beaufort and Jasper Coun- 
ties, served by the Beaufort office, and Allendale and 
Hampton Counties, served by the Hampton local of- 
fice. ‘Truck crops are the principal product in Beau- 
fort and Jasper Counties, while cotton, corn, and 
peaches are predominant in Allendale and Hampton 
Counties. 

Beaufort’s peak demand for seasonal labor occurs 
when there is relatively little work available in Hamp- 
ton and Allendale Counties. This situation suggested 
a day-haul program, which has been an outstanding 
success. The program got under way in 1955 when 
a full-time farm placement representative was added 
to the Hampton local office staff. As a part of his 
training, this representative went to the Beaufort office 
to observe its farm placement operations. Discussions 
revealed the need for establishing a day-haul program 
and the wheels were put in motion to establish such 
an operation. Since that time, the program has ex- 
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| 
panded and has lessened the need for importation of} 
workers from other States. \ 
To be successful, a day-haul operation requires.) 
among other things, that the distances involved ar | 
not too.great, that there is an adequate supply of la- 
bor, and that proper supervision is maintained. 
Beaufort and Hampton are located in the southeast 
section of South Carolina, some 45 miles apart. This 
means that the round trip involves about 2 hours.f) 
Distance, therefore, is within acceptable limits. 4 
The Hampton local office area has a farm popula-f 
tion of some 10,000. Many of the farmworkers from 
this area have little or no work available when Beau- 
fort needs a large supply of workers. Thus, the avail-f 
able labor supply is more than adequate. 
Adequate supervision of the day-haul operation if 





provided by the farm placement representative of thej 
Hampton office; and Cecil Manuel of Fairfax, was 
selected as the first field overseer. Mr. Manuel, who§ 
was not employed at the time the program was initi-} 
ated, had a truck in excellent condition. The truck} 
was suitable for transporting workers comfortably to} 
and from Beaufort. He also had an excellent work-! 
ing knowledge of the farming in both areas and ability} 
to manage the needed crews. Thus, the basic require: [ 
ments of a successful operation were met. 

Next came the job of recruiting workers. First, 
was necessary to sell the prospective workers on ‘hell ie 
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M. C. Mixson and two of his sons who 
day-haul workers to the McLeod Broth- 
ers farm near Beaufort, $.C., from 
\llendale and Hampton Counties. 


idea of commuting to and from the Beaufort farms, 
and performing a type of work different from that to 
which they were accustomed. Once this was accom- 
plished, it was not too difficult to recruit the number 
of workers needed. It isn’t hard to sell a man on a 
job during a period when he normally has little or no 
cash income. 





* The next step was to sell the employers on the idea 
that the Employment Service could furnish the help 
they needed. Some were dubious—one of the bigger 





| } operators was downright perturbed. Now, however, 
ion OlF the doubters have been converted and are among our 
{ most ardent supporters. 

juires,) Finally, we placed the program in operation. Mr. 
d are} Manuel established a route through the farming area 
of la-§ Comfortable seats were placed in the truck and pro- 

visions were made to protect the workers in inclement 
theast f weather. 
This} 
ours. fF Five Successful Seasons 

i 

pula-f/ The Beaufort office was then advised that we were 
from) ready for a trial run and in May 1955, the first run 
Beau-} was made. Mr. Manuel’s operations have been suc- 
avail-) cessiul from that day and he is still our Number One 

supervisor of day-haul operations. 
ion kj) Lhe first employer with whom we worked was O. 
of the} H. Bishop and Sons. Mr. Bishop has since told us 
, was that his impression on the first day of operation was 
_ who that littke would be accomplished with the crew. 
initi- }§ However, he understood that this was a new project 
truckand went along. He instructed the workers in an 
nly toM agricultural operation with which they were not fa- 
work-@miliar. It paid off, and he still depends on the Hamp- 


bility 


juire- 





ton crews. As time passed, the word spread that the 
day-haul program was a big success and, more and 
more, other operators of large farms in the Beaufort 


, It area began requesting similar crews. 


he demand for additional workers increased, pre- 
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More supervisors were re- 


senting new problems. 
cruited to overcome the transportation bottleneck. 


McLeod Brothers helped solve the transportation 
problem by furnishing a bus with a capacity of 60 
or more workers to a supervisor. The employer paid 
all costs of operating the bus and paid the supervisor 
for his work. Other.employers moved in to help 
solve the transportation problem, making it neces- 
sary to establish varying pay scales. The field over- 
seer who owned his own truck or bus was paid a cer- 
tain scale per worker for transportation. Employers 
who furnished buses reimbursed field overseers by the 
day. Workers, in most instances, were paid on a 
piece-rate basis. 

Our day-haul operation has resulted in many bene- 
fits. First, we have established a dependable and 
adequate supply of workers available for day-haul 
operations. Also, the workers have come to realize 
that, through the farm placement representative, they 
are assured of virtually year-round employment with 
a substantial increase in income. They have found 
that this is far better than depending on nearby em- 
ployers coming for them or on jobs which are in the 
immediate vicinity. Most workers do not own cars 
and if they had to depend on their own transportation, 
their job opportunities would be drastically limited. 

It is imperative that the farm placement repre- 
sentative make himself fully familiar with the work 
seasons of all areas involved in the day-haul program. 
He can then keep workers advised as to the type of 
work they will be expected to perform and will be 
able to notify the workers when a prospective job is 
canceled because of weather or other factors. The 
farm placement representative will also be able to tell 
the workers what pay scale to expect. If these three 
types of information are at hand, workers —_ be 
available nearly all the time. 

Has this program aided the employer? 
hearted acceptance provides the answer. 


Its ainids 
A random 
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Cecil Emanuel, crew leader (left), and R. E. Cullom, local FPR, 
discuss a day-haui schedule. 


selection of a weekly report shows that 36 orders were 
received from the Beaufort office during the week and 
that 1,938 referrals were made. Another weekly re- 
port shows 41 local orders for harvest hands and 
2,632 placements. 





Inexperienced Learn Quickly 


Employers have found that the inexperie:ced 
workers, under the supervision of the field overs:ers, 
have quickly adapted themselves to new farming 
operations. Despite the 45-mile haul, the commu ting 
workers can put in enough time to get the job done, 
In fact, the day-haul workers are usually in the ‘ield 
before local workers show up. 

Experience has taught that when tools, water, and 
the like are provided by the employer, the workers lose 
no time. Paying off the workers at the end of cach 
day makes for better morale. 

The day-haul program has done much for the 
economy of the Hampton-Allendale area. Thousands 
of man-days of work have been accomplished and 
thousands of dollars which would not have been avail- 
able otherwise have been put in circulation. Everyone 
benefits. Insurance agents have told us that many 
policies would have been canceled had it not been for 
the money realized from this operation. Merchants 
know that their cash registers ring up many of these 
dollars. : 

It all results from cooperation by everyone—em- 
ployers, workers, and the Employment Service as 
represented by the farm placement representatives. 


Al - eader’s Story 


By ELEAZAR GARZA 


Farm Placement Interviewer, McAllen Local Office 
Texas Employment Commission 


AFAEL GUERRA, a crew leader, who lives in 
McAllen, in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas, supervises a group of migratory agricultural 
workers. As their leader, he arranges transportation, 
makes commitments with employers, and performs a 
myriad of tasks to keep his workers happy. For 8 
years he and his crew have worked in fields from 
Texas to Michigan. 

The nucleus of his crew is his immediate family of 
seven persons, five of whom are workers. He supple- 
ments this group with relatives, friends, and other 
family units. The group ranges in number from 12 
to 39, including the nonworkers. 

Although Guerra’s itinerary has not changed greatly 
since his first migration, a drastic change has occurred 
in his method of obtaining job information. On his 
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first trips he had only hearsay information about the 
locality cf available work and the scheduled harvest- 
ing of crops. He arranged for jobs as he and his crew 
drove through various sections of the country. When 
harvesting was completed in one area, the crew moved 
into another.with no assurance of work and little 
information about crop conditions. This method 
involved long costly periods of unemployment during 
which the group had to be transported, housed, and 
fed. 

The picture is now considerably brighter. — Prior to 
leaving for his first job, Guerra has a fairly accurate 
knowledge of where he is going, what he is to be do- 
ing, and for whom he is to work. Employers have 
committed themselves to hiring him before he leaves 
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deve. »~ped which provides him with almost continuous 

emp. yment. Should a period of unemployment un- 
ced expe edly develop, Guerra has people working for 
ers, Band ith him to provide other work or to direct him 
Ng Fig a earby area where he will be able to obtain work 
Ing Bfor hh. crew. This change has occurred partly through 
Ne. FGuersa’s experience with employers in the various 
ield Bstat partly through his reputation for providing 
hard-working, reliable hands, and partly through the 
and F efforts of the various State Employment Services. The 
lose BAnnual Worker Plan, with its advance planning and 
ach job commitments, has been a contributing factor in 


Guerra’s ability to secure a complete cycle of jobs. 
the 
inds One Crew Leader’s Story 
and 
vail. — The story of Rafaél Guerra’s 1959 migration is rep- 


vone Presentative of a majority of crews moving each year 
any Pfrom the Rio Grande Valley to other sections of the 
for PUnited States for work. Guerra owns and operates 
ants pone truck in which he transports the members of his 
hese ¥crew. their families, their bedding, their kitchen uten- 
sils, and extra clothing. When the crew is too large 
em- Pfor one truck, other workers follow in automobiles. 

as Guerra derives a large part of his income from this 
ives. Btruck. He usually is paid by an employer to haul the 
harvested crop from the field to the processing plant 
at so much per load. 

The Kent County Pickle Company in Michigan 
wrote Guerra a letter in May saying that he and his 
screw would be needed again to hoe and _ harvest 
‘pickles. Simultaneously, the local office of the Texas 
Employment Commission in McAllen received an or- 
‘der from this company requesting that the office farm 
) personnel explain to Mr. Guerra this year’s conditions 
sof employment. A company representative came to 
} McAllen the latter part of May, following an itinerary 
approved by the central office of the Commission. 
Accompanied by a local TEC man, the company rep- 
P resentative contacted all crew leaders who normally 
pwork for this company to arrange for this year’s 
migration. 





FPR Eleazar Garza (right) and crew leader Rafael Guerra discuss 
the Annual Worker Plan schedule for 1960. 





When the company representative talked with 
the § Guerra, he learned the approximate size of the crew 


rect. § . ee - a 
est- Hand discussed conditions of the crop and the rate of 
rew ip . 

hen pay olfered. He also told Guerra the company would 
en j , ; 
pe advance money so that the crew could meet traveling 

| 


ttle f expenses and would provide insurance for the group 
B whil ap: imilias iaiaae 
hod § they were enroute. 7 
‘ing B® ucrra then visited the local Texas Employment 
and @ Cominission office and, through the Annual Worker 
Plan. secured a commitment from an Ohio employer 





r to Bo pick tomatoes when the Michigan work was com- 
rate Mpleid. He also obtained a commitment from a west 
do- ff Tex; employer to pull cotton. 

ave 

ives 4 

een & Rafael Guerra’s permanent home in McAllen, Tex. oe 
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Guerra then began to assemble his crew. In addi- 
tion to his immediate family, there was another fam- 
ily group composed of six workers who had migrated 
with him in 1958. Five workers were recruited from 
among friends, and other relatives provided three more 
workers. 


Off for the North 


As soon as school closed, Guerra assembled his crew 
of 18 workers, 3 children, and 1 woman who served 
as the cook for the group. All could be transported 
in Guerra’s truck. When the group arrived in Mich- 
igan, they learned that they were 3 weeks early. The 
employer, interested in the crew’s welfare, but also 
determined to have the crew available when his work 
began, obtained a job for the crew picking straw- 
berries in a nearby community. During this 3-week 
period, Guerra and his family earned from $35 to $40 
daily. Individual crew members averaged approxi- 
mately $7 daily. The efforts of the employer in find- 
ing a “fill-in” job strengthened the already strong ties 
between the crew and the employer and made Guerra’s 
return trip in 1960 almost a certainty. 

Although other crops were available in which his 
crew could have made more money, the workers pre- 
fer to work with this employer because of the assur- 
This crew likes to 
work in the hoeing and harvesting of pickles. 


ance of employment each year. 
Guerra 
has worked for this employer for 7 years and now re- 
ceives additional pay as a supervisor. 

When their first assignment was completed, Guerra 
and his crew moved to Ohio as scheduled. He con- 
tacted the local office of the Ohio State Employment 
Service and learned that the employer to whom he 
had been tentatively scheduled had not raised his 
wages as had other employers in the area. The Ohio 
agency rescheduled him to another employer who was 
paying a wage rate prevailing in the area. On this 


job, the crew members were paid 10 cents a hamper 


for picking tomatoes, plus a 2-cent bonus if they com- 
pleted the job. 
day. 


Each crew member averaged $10 a 
Guerra was paid for supervising the crew and 
for hauling the tomatoes to the shed. 


Good Treatment 


Guerra says that he and his crew were given ex- 
cellent treatment by both the employer and the Em- 
ployment Service. Employment Service personnel 
contacted him two or three times weekly to see how 
he was doing and if the crew members were happy in 
their job. 

Prior to the completion of the tomato harvest on 
September 22, the west Texas employer notified Gu- 
erra that the cotton crop had been practically de- 
stroyed by hail. Without future employment, Guerra 
and his crew decided to return home. However, dur- 
ing an overnight stop at a rest camp in Sikeston, Mo., 
a representative of the Missouri Division of Employ- 
12 
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ment Security offered him a job picking cotton. [he 
crew remained in Missouri for 4 weeks but becau. : of 
bad weather picked for only 1 week. 

Because of dwindling finances and discours “ing 


weather conditions, the crew returned to the Li wer 
Rio Grande Valley and disbanded. A Missouri em. 
ployer wrote to Guerra asking him to return to finish 
picking but Guerra decided it was impractical to co so, 

This brief outline of one crew leader’s migration 
and the problems encountered and overcome is repre- 
sentative of many crews who migrate annually from 


the Lower Rio Grande Valley to other States. 


Once Home, the Crew Scatters 


Guerra was asked upon his return home why he did 
not work regularly with his crew as there were vege- 
tables and citrus crops to harvest during the months he 
spent in the Valley. He said the primary reason he 
did not operate as a crew leader in the Valley was 
because of the difficulty of holding a crew together. 
Workers are quick to join another crew working in 
other crops or in more productive fields. He also ex- 
plained that somé of his workers will not do “ 
labor while at home. Some obtain work doing odd 
jobs in nonagricultural work, some work in canneries 
and packing sheds, some women do no work at all. 
One woman member of last year’s crew is presently 
working in a variety store. 

Guerra himself works as a rough carpenter or a 
rough painter and also uses his truck in any job hr 
may locate. He handled only one 15-man crew cut- 
ting spinach for 3 weeks between October 1958 and 
May 1959. 

During the years of his migratory work, Guerra 
has also worked with a crew in Arizona, Kentucky, 
and Arkansas. His crew has also worked on cherries, 
onions, and celery. 


stoop” 


A Crew Leader’s Responsibilities 


Guerra feels that basically he has three primary re- 
sponsibilities to his crew members: (1) to provide 
them with as much continuous employment as possi- 
ble during their migration, (2) to provide them with 
good, safe transportation, and (3) to attempt to ob- 
tain the best pay possible for his workers as well as 
for himself. 

In addition to these responsibilities, he checks and 
approves the housing facilities before he accepts a 
job for his crew and assigns sleeping quarters to his 
crew members. He also sees that his crew members 
receive medical care. If the crew member is unable 
to pay for this care, Guerra pays for it and collects 
from the member later. During the first week of a 
migration, it is usually necessary for Guerra to obtain 
groceries for his crew. He does this by advancing 
them money which is later repaid after several weeks 
of employment. 
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The original Governor's Committee on Migrant Labor. 


Ohio Helps the 





Margaret A. Mahoney, co-author of this article, is seated at the far right. 


igrants 


By JAMES J. BYRNE, Chief, Farm Placement Division 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
and MARGARET A. MAHONEY, Director 
Ohio Department of Industrial Relations 


HE Ohio Governor’s Committee on Migrant La- 

bor was established formally on March 27, 1956. 
Ohio was one of the first 13 States to form such a 
committee to better integrate the migratory worker 
into the economic, cultural, and social structure of the 
State. 

Up to this time it was believed that the individual 
agencies and citizen groups were sufficiently capable 
of handling all situations involving migratory workers. 
However, most departments had to spread themselves 
too thinly, and the Governor and his advisors decided 
that such a committee would be the logical way to 
correlate both private and public thought without in- 
creasing personnel and other budget costs. 

The Committee as it now stands consists of growers 
and processors; representatives from State agencies; 
church, civic, and consumer groups; and farm and 
labor organizations. 

Ohio wanted her summer citizens to like her and 
she wanted to help them attain their inherent rights. 
How well has she succeeded? The following letter, 
writen to a priest who is a committee member, ex- 
plains in part: 


Dear Father: Hello! How are You? How are 
the kind nurses and sisters at the Hospital? They are 
real nice people. I kind of miss them and wish I was 
over in Ohio. Honest to goodness that was a State 
I really liked. You may not believe me, but it was 
the only place I was at ease. I hope to go there to 
live when my girls grow a little more. Yours 
truly,CarmenM... . 

“Honest to goodness” dedication and service from 
many quarters made that cry of gratitude possible! 
Aside from the private hospital service mentioned, 
the local health boards are generally accepting the 
idea that total health services can be accomplished 
only by offering them to all segments of the com- 
munity. The State Health Department is now de- 
manding uniformity of policy even though much of 
the service is financed through local funds. This de- 
partment is also working closely with Ohio’s Farm 
Placement Division. 

It has been established that good camps assure 
growers of a work force during tight labor market 
conditions. Most growers can be persuaded to view 
the provision of housing for their migrants as one of 
the regular costs of operating their farms. Progress 
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in housing depends largely on the willingness and abil- 
ity of the grower, but his education in sanitation is a 
local health responsibility. The State has the big 
stick of regulation handy in case any camp operator 
mistakes a cooperative endeavor as a sign of weakness. 
At the present time there is a 3-year plan with which 
camp and housing operators are required to comply. 

Special groups have special interests; yet, if their 
objectives are understood and reviewed in common, 
they are often found to have mutual goals. Evidence 
might be found in the December 1959 issue of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau News on page 19 under the head- 
ing ““Migrant Labor,” which reads as follows: 

We will cooperate with the Legislative Service 
Commission and the Governor's Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor in studying the problems of migratory 
labor and will work toward solving these problems. 

We recommend that church groups, school boards, 
and civic organizations continue to help the migrant 
worker and his family on a social basis. 

The Legislative Service Commission has been asked 
to act in accordance with the resolution recently passed 
by the Ohio Legislature providing for a survey of 
migratory labor conditions. 


This interior of a cabin indicates the apprecia- 
tion which migrant workers show toward 
good housing. 





in Huron 


Housing on Standbaugh Farm 


County, Ohio. 


Sometimes we accidentally learn that private funds 
are spent on the welfare of the migrant. Information 
given voluntarily indicated that about $40,000 had 
come out of the pockets of individuals and private 
interests. This expenditure covered only a short 
period of time and spoke highly of community intent; 
however, the palliative nature of this approach did 
little to abate the basic problem. 

Discussions among members of the Governor's 
Committee and leaders in various communities dis- 
closed other problems that have since been resolved. 
One of these involved general residency requirements; 
another, eligibility of the migrant family as recipients 
under the Surplus Food Distribution Program. Actu- 
ally, the migratory workers would enjoy the same 
privileges as other citizens if they could qualify for 
general relief or distribution of surplus commodities 
administered by the local welfare authorities. 

Over and above the basic statutes pertaining to 
financial assistance, maintenance, and medical care, 
Ohio has established a day-care program. Child labor 
is being reduced substantially, and both school-age and 
pre-school-age youth must be cared for while the 
parents are in the fields. Local advisory committees 
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School’s out for the day for children of mi- 
grant workers. 





are being established, and organizations and individ- 
uals contribute time to this service. Out of this en- 
deavor came a joint realization by the Department of 
Welfare and the Department of Education that an 
educational program should be carried on simultane- 
ously. 


Schooling for the Children 


From the day-care nurseries, sponsored by the com- 
munities and local welfare boards, emerged the De- 
partment of Education’s summer-school program. 
For the past 3 years, both parochial and public school 
authorities have worked diligently to give each mi- 
grant child every possible opportunity to obtain the 
education he deserves. Thus far most of the funds 
have come from private sources. Under the auspices 
of the present Governor’s Committee, greater educa- 
tional opportunities for these children are becoming 
more accessible as communication among employers, 
migrants, and school administrators on the local level 
is increased, especially with reg ird to school attend- 
ance. 

One of two related bills on educational aid was 
passed this year. It provides $175,000 to be spent 
during this biennial period for the education of chil- 
dren of migrants. ‘The Catholic Church, the United 
Church Women of Ohio, and a well-known education 
and research foundation have spent much time and 
money in aiding the Department of Education and 
the Governor’s Committee to spearhead the campaign 
to develop and maintain educational rights for mi- 
grants, not because they are migrants but because they 
are citizens entitled to not less than the minimum social 
and economic privileges. 

For the past 2 years, no requests have been made 
for Mexican nationals to work in Ohio. This policy 
emanates from local employers. During the past sea- 
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son employers and the Employment Service were able 
to attract some 12,000 to 15,000 migratory workers to 

hio. Thé* growers and processors, as committee 
members and local community leaders, are doing a 


splendid job. In many respects they are proponents 
of the Secretary of Labor’s “Do it Yourself” program. 
They are traditionally independent and seem to prefer 
to clean their own house, as it were. In relation to 
minimum wages, they are interested in elevating the 
prevailing wage rates while adhering to their policy 
of holding governmental intervention to a minimum. 


Greater Labor Needs Met Calmly 


Ohio’s bumper crop this past season automatically 
increased labor demands. A better informed and co- 
operative employer group met the emergency calmly. 
As one of their representatives so aptly put it in ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Governor’s Committee, 
“Ohio is coming of age. There was nothing new 
under the sun this year, there was just more of it. 
In cooperation with all segments of society, it would 
behoove the employer to trade labor unselfishly, to use 
local help when qualified and obtainable, not to be big- 
oted in his acceptance and treatment of migratory 
workers, and to educate himself in the more successful 
methods of recruitment and personnel supervision.” 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 
the engineering schools is that freshmen enrollments 
declined for the second consecutive year. The total 
number of freshmen in engineering courses last fall 


was 68,000, compared with 70,000 in the fall of 1958. 
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Experimental Studies .. . 


Aéricultural Employment Estimating 


By WILLIAM SAFFRAN 


Senior Economist, Central Farm Labor Office, Rochester 


New York Division of Employment 


MPROVED and reliable agricultural seasonal 

hired labor estimates are a continuing goal in New 
York State. During 1958 and 1959 experimental 
studies were undertaken in selected areas to develop 
and test new methods and techniques for arriving at 
employment estimates. Strengthening and systematiz- 
ing the employment estimate will increase operational 
effectiveness, maximize the efficient use of time spent 
in collecting information and data, and make the 
employment estimating program an integral part of 
the overall farm labor recruitment and placement 
operations. 

This strengthening involves the standardization of 
measurement concepts, the definition of measurement 
factors and sources of information, and a statistically 
acceptable method of collecting sample data and 
utilizing these data to arrive at the employment 
estimates. 

Within the framework of standardization, it is 
sometimes necessary to provide adaptations at the 
county level. At the same time, it is desirable to pro- 
vide estimates which can be compared with other 
areas and can be summarized into broader patterns 
of analyses for agricultural area and statewide esti- 
mates. 

Current employment estimates are used to measure 
the utilization of labor and to alleviate the possibility 
of either labor shortage or surplus conditions in spe- 
cific crops and areas. Also, expected future labor re- 
quirements can be related to previous years’ perform- 
ance levels. A systematically derived estimate gives 
continuity and comparability characteristics to the 
data. 

Before implementing the field survey, meetings 
were held with interested State and Federal agencies 
to become familiar with methods already in use in 
conducting rural surveys. At the same time, it was 
considered appropriate to meet with State and local 
farm groups to explain the program and to seek their 
cooperation. 


New York State Setting 


The variety of crops in many areas of New York 
State creates a fluctuating need for seasonal workers 
between major crop harvest activities. Periods of 
intense harvest activity and strong labor demand come 
from the fruit and vegetable farms. Hand harvest- 
ing operations and conditions related to perishability, 
quality, and market price require immediate and 
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rapid handling of crops. Periods of “peak” labor need 
are usually followed by periods of drastically reduced 
labor demand between major crop harvests. 

Also, there is considerable range in the acreage and 
yield of crops harvested, with a consequent diversity 
in demand for workers. There may be a few major 
employers of from 100 to 300 workers, and several 
smaller growers employing from 1 to 100 workers, 

Acreage increases or reductions, the effects of 
weather conditions, or increases in mechanization, irri- 
gation, and fertilization will also change labor needs. 
Recently, increased farm mechanization and the gen- 
eral trend toward fewer and larger farms have made 
significant changes. in seasonal harvest activity and 
labor needs in New York State. It is expected that 
these technological developments and changes in the 
size of farms will continue. 

The general plan for developing the estimating 
methodology included several facets. 

1. For control and experimental purposes, certain 
individual counties were selected as “pilot” areas. 

2. Acreages and previously estimated employment 
in the major and minor crops were studied. 

3. A complete list of farm establishments using sea- 
sonal hired labor in the major crops was compiled by 
the local offices in the “pilot” counties. 

4. Mail reply questionnaire cards were developed 
to be sent to farm employers in the major crops. Defi- 
nition sheets were prepared to interpret the items on 
the questionnaire cards. 

5. Appropriate letters explaining the program and 
soliciting the cooperation of grower-employers were 
prepared and mailed from the central office. 

6. Local office farm employment representatives 
in the areas involved were trained in the promotion 
and field “followup” aspects of the program. 


Basic Elements in the Methodolgy 


The individual farm establishment was used as the 
primary unit from which to collect employment 
information. 

These lists of growers in the major crops were de- 
veloped from local office Employer Record Cards, 
mail surveys, ‘Agricultural Extension Service lists, and 
New York State approved migrant housing lists. Both 
those growers who use the Employment Service and 
those who do not were included on the lists. The 
lists contained information pertaining to acreage, 
mechanization, and employment patterns by crops. 
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Dear Grower: 
As outlined in our earlier letter, this is a request for your help in 
improving our estimates of farm labor needs and our farm labor information 
program for growers. 
It will help to insure the accuracy of this survey if, in answering 
the questions on the other side of this card you will refer to the defini- nisin 0 atandendh tabula 
tions we have supplied you. , : : 
questionnaire used for data collection. 
The reply card is postage free. We will appreciate getting it back by 
’ q the date noted after Question 4. 
and F Nelson F. Hopper 
‘sity Farm Employment Superintendent 
ua New York State Employment Service 
CTa 
ers, 
of 
rri- § Available housing, mailing address, and map direc- a. A direct count of the number of workers in spe- 
eds. § tions to each farm were included. cific major crops as of the “last normal workday” in 
en- The crop lists were stratified into subgroups equiva- the reporting period with a breakout by origin of 
ade f lent to small, medium, and large acreage farms after workers. ~ 
and § a correction factor relating mechanization and em- b. A direct count of the total number of man-days 
hat § ployment was applied to acreage. Farms below a worked in specific major crops for the entire report- 
the — minimum of 5 acres in a crop were considered below ing period with a breakout by origin of workers. 
the cutoff point and were excluded from the list. The man-days-worked item measures work input in 
ing § Farms with these small crop acreages usually are not any activity within a given period of time. This is 
employers of seasonal hired labor, since they are often a more accurate measure of actual labor utilization 
ain — worked by the grower and his family. than a count of the number of workers on any one day 
5. Direct mail post card reply questionnaires were in the period. Man-days related to acres harvested 
ent — used as the principal medium for data collection. and production volume give a measure of relative la- 
Mail returns were supplemented with field visit and bor need and labor utilization. A comparison of the 
ea- telephone contacts. A sample post card question- man-days worked in a given period, with an estimate 
by f naire is shown on this page. The questionnaire card of the number of workers employed on a “last normal 
contained questions on two direct employment meas- workday” of the same period, may give some indica- 
ed F urement items pertaining to the reporting farm tion of the number of days of worker employment and 
efi- establishments. unemployment. 
o eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee POSS SSSSHEEHSHSSES ESSE SHESHSSHSSHSSSSESHSHSHSHSSHEHSSHEHSHEHHSHSHEHHHEHHEHES ee 
ind 
ere PERIOD COVERED.......c.scccceccecccccccccccenccsccsccceseccecesencs 
VES Please complete the following information pertaining to your farm for your 
on + | F wacealeadiggatedeecnctan crop. 
1. Number of seasonal hired’ workers employed (last normal work day of 
period): Local.......... Migrant.......... TORR. ....020.00 
Crop activity on that day:...........c.cceceseeeeeee ce eeeneeeeeenaeeseeeeeneeesaeeeenen 
Reply half of the questionnaire is a 2. Man-Days worked (Number of workers x days worked) by seasonal hired 
the post card self-addressed to the Central workers during this period: 
ent Farm Labor Office. LOCAL ...cse0ss% MIGTORE: 650060: co: ee 
Crop activities during this POTIGE 0... 0.crercrcccssececessveccecepececenessesocccese 
ni 3. Harvest machinery used during this period: (Check — X) 
a Potato Combine.......... Sweet Corn Picker.......... Bean Picker.............. 
a PON reins inkaciesnsrtaide cap tosece Sond binaptaaadiatalacest salience 
.- 4. This year’s total acreage: Crop................066- TIS fase sa wetn dus tesnses 
9 Please return card by:..............cceeeeeeeeeeeeneeeees 
Be Fo 45 (7-58) 
ps. 
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Indirect measurement items of crop acreage, per- 


cent machine harvested, and crop production in the 


reporting periods were also asked for in certain crops 
and areas. 

In individual county studies where crop lists are 
relatively small, the questionnaire was mailed to the 
total list (known as the universe of farms included in 
the survey) and the respondents were the resulting 
sample. County lists for single crops typically contain 
from 60 to 125 farm establishments which hire sea- 
sonal workers. Crop acreages in any given crop may 
range from 5 to 250 acres. The mail response sample 
was checked for representativeness of each acreage 
size subgroup and for geographical coverage. When- 
ever the resulting returns were deficient, additional 
field contacts were attempted in order to complete an 
effective stratified sample. 

The effective sample size which is necessary to ob- 
tain reliable results and valid estimtaes with tolerable 
error is dependent upon the number of farms on the 
list and the diversity among the farm establishments. 

Reporting periods were taken as successive 2-week 
periods from the beginning to the ending dates of the 

harvest season for the specified major crops. 

' To provide some experience under different agri- 
cultural area settings and to maximize the experimen- 
tal effectiveness of the project, two contrasting coun- 
ties were selected for the “pilot” studies. Monroe 
County was selected as a multiple crop area having 
cherries, snap beans, tomatoes, apples, and potatoes. 
It has an active day-haul and local worker source in 
the Rochester urban area. Interstate migrant work- 
ers also enter this labor market. 

Steuben County was selected as a single crop area 
having potatoes as its major crop. The County re- 
lies almost totally on interstate migrant labor. 


Responses and Employment Estimates 


Mail returns represented the bulk of the responses 
and ranged from a minimum of 15 percent to a maxi- 
mum of 51 percent with an average return of 30 per- 
cent. The mail return rate was considered to be 
highly successful for an initial attempt of this type. 
While the mail response rate varied for the different 
crops and different periods, generally the returns were 
representative of the subgroups in the crops and the 
pattern of returns was consistent for each crop. Field 
visits and telephone contacts increased the total 
returns. 

On the basis of the employment data reported in 
the sample returns, the individual subgroups in the 
crop list were inflated by differential weighing. 
This weighting was based on the number of farm es- 
tablishments in the particular universe subgroup. 
After certain minor adjustments were made to allow 
for deficient samples, these inflated subgroups were 
added together into a total employment estimate. 

The employment estimates derived were considered 
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to be reasonably reliable and to be consistent in may - 
nitude and direction with other defined field estimat: s 
and with 1954 Census benchmark figures for the pv - 
riod September 26 to October 2. 

Some comparative results of the estimates derived 
from the sampling study versus the Steuben County 
ES—223 “In-Season Farm Labor Report” estimatis 
covering the potato harvest (which has a total work 
force of southern migrants reported on ES—369 “Mi- 
gratory Labor Employment Records”) are shown 
here. 

Sample estimate ES—223 estimaie 


Period (of workers) (of workers) 
Ist period—Sept. 1—15_______ 1, 666 1, 400 
2d period—Sept. 16—30_______ 3, 320 3, 400 
3d period—+Oct. 1—15_____--~- 3,129 3, 400 
4th period—Oct. 16—31__---~- 2, 743 3, 400 


The ES—223 estimates in Steuben County are con- 
sidered to be highly accurate because the Migratory 
Labor Employment Records are used as a basis for 
making the local office estimate. Some of the differ- 
ences in the two sets of data can be accounted for 
by the difference in timing between the “last normal 
workday” in the semimonthly period of the ES—223 
reports versus the 2-week period of the “pilot” study. 

The 1954 census. figure showed 3,323 seasonal 
workers in the concurrent monthly period equivalent 
to the second period in the 1958 sample study and 
ES-223 estimate. Potato acreages, mechanization, 
and farm operation factors were fairly comparable 
between 1954 and 1958. 

The 1958 experimental studies in Monroe and 
Steuben Counties initiated a new approach to agri- 
cultural seasonal hired employment estimating in New 
York State. Valuable experience was gained in the 
elements of planning, implementing, and conducting 
an employment estimating project with the farm es- 
tablishment employer as the primary source of in- 
formation. Significant information was gained on 
the practicability of using mail reply questionnaire 
cards and on the percentage return expectancy rate 
of a mail reporting program. Reasonable success and 
accuracy with mail reporting was indicated when this 
was supported with some field visit promotion. 

In 1959 experimental studies were continued in 
Monroe and Steuben Counties; a new “pilot” study 
was initiated in Orleans County. A multiple-crop 
type of card was introduced in Monroe and Orleans 
Counties which are both multiple crop areas. 

In addition to these studies, a crop-area study cov- 
ering an integrated five-county area for a specific fruit 
crop was conducted in the Hudson Valley. A wider 
geographical coverage for a homogeneous crop area 
permits the development of larger lists which allow 
for economy in sample mailings, while yielding in- 
creased reliability in results. 

The 1959 studies are being analyzed currently. Ex- 
pectations for the future point to continued progress 
in realizing the goals of a strengthened agricultural 
employment estimating program. 
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Machines Ease Demand for Farmhands 


T IS likely that 1959 may have marked a year of major breakthrough in farm machine design and farmer 

acceptance of new and improved machines. Changes in the Agricultural Act of 1949 that became effective 

in 1959 resulted in substantial increases in corn and cotton production. These factors, in part, led to a third 
successive record crop yield in 1959. 

Machines have become larger, less subject to breakdown, and able to perform more satisfactorily over a wide 
range of crop, soil, and weather conditions. For example, a major manufacturer is offering 8-row tillage equip- 
ment in 1960, compared to the usual 4-row. Mechanical cottonpickers harvested half of the 1959 crop in the 
Delta Area of Mississippi. This was much higher than in previous years when machines were less able to cope 
with problems related to weeds, rain, and soggy land. 

Rising costs for farm operators, low prices for farm crops, and continuing labor supply crises during peak 
demand periods are compelling reasons for farmers to investigate any economies associated with machine use. 
Low farm operator incomes and low farm wage rates, in relation to returns from nonfarm businesses and jobs, 
have led to a steady drain of farm manpower toward more attractive nonfarm jobs. 

The monthly average number of persons engaged in farmwork, including farm operators, family workers, 
and hired workers, was under 7! million in 1959 compared with almost 10 million a decade earlier. Over the 
same period total man-hours of labor needed for farming activities fell from 16 billion to 11 billion per year. 
This substantial number of man-hours should serve to remind us that machines are still a long way from replac- 
ing all farm employer job orders. However, the growth in the number and capacity of these mechanical hands 
has led to sharp reductions in seasonal labor demands in some areas and, since the equipment needs trained 
operators and service people, to an upgrading in the types of jobs farm employers are offering. 

The pictures which follow are examples of some of the new afid improved machines which help fewer farm 
people produce the abundance of farm goods. 


< 


This is one of the latest in potato digging ma- 
chines, a great labor and time saver. The 
machine nof only digs but also gathers up the 
potatoes. Formerly they had to be picked up 
by hand. 





=> 


After the machine scoops the potatoes from 
the ground and carries them up belts, it de- 
posits them in a truck. With this machine, a 
crew of 12 men can do the work formerly 
requiring 33 persons. 
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t Five skilled operators with four specialized machines replace 45 men 
previously needed to harvest 150 acres of walnuts. Left is a boom- 
type shaker which grasps the branches and shakes the nuts to the 
ground. The “hand’’ at the end of the boom is padded to protect 
the tree. Right is a sweeper which brushes the nuts into the aisles. 
A picker, which places the nuts in a trailer, and a huller-cleaner 
complete the operation. : 
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A boom shaker, combined with a canvas 
catching frame, protects the quality of the 
prunes harvested. Some of the laborers 
replaced now have better-paying jobs in 
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Photo courtesy 
California Almond 
Growers Exchange 






Following the boom 
shaker, almonds are 
gathered by the vacuum 
cleaner in front and fed 
into the huller-cleaner- 
sacking machine in the 
rear. In this way, 3 
men replace 14 former- 
ly needed. 


> 


Photos courtesy U.S. Department of Agriculture and Delta Council 


As machines are improved, more and more cotton is harvested mechan- 
ically. The two-row, high-drum mechanical cotton harvester (right) 
will—under optimum conditions—do the work of 200 experienced man- 
val pickers, harvesting 20 acres a day. One-row machines (shown 
below) can harvest about 8 acres a day. 


Photos courtesy Ripon, Wis. Commonwealth-Press 


Replacing stationary viners, this mobile machine separates and shells 
peas in the field. Shelled peas drop into a trailing hydraulic hopper 
hich holds up to 1,500 pounds. Vines drop out at the rear. Six such 
achines, used by one company, eliminated the services of 30 men in the 
eld and at the viners. Photo below shows the hopper being lifted to 
trop the shelled peas into metal tanks for transport to the processing 
plant. 


, 
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Newer and more efficient machines are 
being developed to grow and harvest 
sugar beets. The mechanical thinner at 
left replaces about half the hand labor 
required for this backbreaking task. 


> 


Virtually all sugar beets are 
harvested by machine. One 
such machine is shown at right. 
A two-row machine can dig, 
knock off the dirt, and elevate 
up to 40 tons of beets an hour; 
a three-row machine can han- 
dle 60 tons. 
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During an 8-hour day, the average hand 
picker will harvest 300 pounds of snap beans, 
while a mechanical harvester using two men 
can pick an estimated 20,000 pounds. In 
1958, machines harvested two-thirds of all 
the snap beans picked for processing in New 
York State. 
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Greater Protection Urged for U.S. Farmworkers 


| COMMITTEE was appointed by Secretary of 
‘“X% Labor James P. Mitchell in May 1959 to study 
| Public Law 78 and related programs under which 
‘about 500,000 Mexicans are brought into the United 
States yearly to supplement the seasonal farm labor 
supply. The Committee, among other recommenda- 
jtions, has suggested the temporary extension of these 
‘programs provided the Secretary is given greater en- 
orcement powers to protect the interests of American 
\|,cricultural workers (see EMPLOYMENT SECURITY RE- 
view, December 1959, p 1). 

The Committee said that the foreign farm labor 
program has been successful in obtaining unskilled 
workers to meet labor shortages and in helping to 
eliminate illegal entry of “wetbacks.” However, it 
added, the Department has been much less successful 
in meeting the second major objective of the law— 
protecting the domestic work force from the “‘adverse 
fect” of Mexican importation. 


Facts Reported 


To obtain a fuller understanding of the problems 
\ssociated with the operation of the farm labor pro- 
'zram, the Committee developed a statement of facts 
‘through conferences with the Department of Labor 
‘staff and field visits. Their report showed: 

Neither the law nor the legislative history 
explains definitively what is meant by the term 
“adverse effect” or how Congress intended the deter- 
mination of adverse effect to be made. In spite of 
procedures designed to protect American workers, 
adverse effect has occurred in some cases. The fol- 

iad are examples: 

U.S. workers in some instances have been de- 
rived of job opportunities, due to employer prefer- 
nce for Mexicans over domestic workers because 
ley represent an assured work force of premium 
dult male labor. 

... If foreign workers are available, seasons of 
agricultural employment may be compressed by 
using more workers at peak, resulting in shorter du- 
ration of employment and loss of income for Amer- 
ican farm workers. 

. . The presence of foreign workers in large num- 
bers in an area may prevent wage rates from rising 
to levels they would attain if no foreign workers 
— admitted. 

The history and background of PL 78 indicate 
thea it was designed to meet emergency farm labor 
shortages on essential crops. However, Mexicans 
are being used extensively in year-round and skilled 
occupations. In addition to those employed as trac- 
(or operators and ranch hands, thousands are engaged 
n other skilled and semiskilled jobs {in agricultural 
4 mployment]. Recently, the Department has been 
onfronted with the problem of Mexican workers 
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penetrating into field packing and sorting of vegetables 
as new machine methods were introduced and the 
work transferred from the shed to the fields. 

3. Under the law and international agreement, 
Mexican workers are paid the wage rate prevailing 
in the area of employment for workers engaged in 
similar activities. Studies of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security show that, under this procedure, wage 
rates in crops for which large numbers of Mexicans 
are employed do not move upward at a rate corre- 
sponding with the general trends in farm wage rates. 

A special problem is posed by areas and activities 
within areas in which the farm work force is pre- 
ponderantly Mexican national. Prevailing wage de- 
terminations are meaningless in such cases. BES 
studies also indicate that, in the same area and for the 
same activities, there is a tendency for employers who 
use Mexicans to pay less than those who do not. 

4. One of the reasons that shortages of labor can- 
not always bt filled by American workers is that con- 
ditions of employment are less satisfactory than those 
offered foreign workers. Contract guarantees give 
Mexican workers a number of advantages including: 
transportation to and from the job site, free housing 
including bedding, guarantee of a minimum amount 
of work ‘during the contract period, minimum wages, 
occupational insurance, and a U.S. Government guar- 
antee that the employer will perform his part of the 
contract. Domestic workers may have none or few 
of these advantages when they take a job. 

5. BES procedures provide that reasonable efforts 
must be made to attract domestic workers at wages 
and standards of work comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers as a condition for recruiting foreign 
labor. Some employers of foreign labor make only 
token efforts to cooperate in obtaining domestic 
workers. 

6. With respect to the international relations as- 
pects of the program, the Committee reported that 
the Government of Mexico, despite reservations, 
favors the program because of the economic benefits it 
derives. 

Recommendations 


The Committee made __ these 
mendations: 

1. The law should clearly confine the use of Mexi- 
cans to necessary crops in temporary labor shortage 
situations and to unskilled nonmachine jobs. 

2. The Secretary of Labor should be authorized to 
establish wage rates for Mexicans at prevailing levels 
in the area or in the closest similar area for like work, 
and at no less than a rate necessary to avoid adverse 
effect on domestic wage rates. 

3. The Secretary should be authorized to insure ac- 


tive competition among employers for the available 


specific 


recom- 
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supply of U.S. workers by being empowered to refuse workers wages which are not less than those paid ‘o 
to certify employment of Mexicans unless (1) em- Mexicans. 

ployers have first made “positive and direct recruit- 4. The Secretary should be empowered to set ip 
ment efforts” to obtain U.S. workers, (2) employment standards for judging adverse effects resulting from 
conditions offered are equal to those provided by other employing Mexicans based on wages, earnings, and 


ployers in the area who successfully recruit and re mmporennent wants snk Toes. 

employers in - 4 tri d n- 
sche 1iS. ellis 1 AE eapihaae are greckded 5. A tripartite advisory group composed of men 
ey eens sal “a pro bers from management, labor, and the public should 
benefits equivalent to those given Mexican nationals, be established to advise the Secretary on the Mexican 


and (4) employers of Mexicans offer and pay U.S. farm labor program. 


The Farm Labor Fact. Book 


A “Farm Labor Fact Book,” the third in a series of Department of Labor publica- 
tions on workers in the United States, was recently released by Secretary James P, 
Mitchell as a contribution of “historical significance.” The purpose of this 240-page 
book is to describe the people who work in agriculture and to present some of the 
manpower problems involved. It brings together in one volume much useful infor- 
mation heretofore scattered through more specialized publications. 


The new book describes the many different groups that make up the farm work 
force, including operators, unpaid family workers, and hired labor. It is divided 
into seven major sections, each of which is broken down into subordinate minor 

| ARM topics. The first three sections and the last are mainly statistical. The others are 
OME. mostly narrative. Contents include employment trends, geographic distribution, 


and foreign hired workers. 


| BOR earnings, and incomes for the various farm groups with special emphasis on migrant 
it 


|: ACT The statistics permit an intensive analysis of the farm problem. They show that } 
the agricultural work force, which constituted 72 percent of the total United States } 
BOOK work force in 1820, has declined steadily since then—to 9 percent in 1954. It has 


dropped from a total of 1114 million in 1910 to 6 million in 1954. The most sig- ¥ 


nificant reasons for this decline are increased farm mechanization, growing oppor- 


e ¢ _ tunities in nonfarm industries, the consolidation of small farms into larger operator ¥ 


units, and the drop in the size of farm families. 
US. OEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The most outstanding users of hired labor are the large-scale farms. Comprising 
only 12 percent (583,000) of all farms, they accounted for $1.65 billion, or 72 per- 
cent, of all hired labor expenditures in 1954. They employed 54 percent of all hired 

| farm workers when the 1954 census was taken. 


Approximately 400,000 persons engage in migratory farm work at some time during the year. This figure excludes 
some 150,000 dependents who travel with the migrant workers and some 150,000 dependents who stay at home. It also 
excludes some 450,000 foreign agricultural workers. 


Most agricultural workers imported into the United States are brought in under an international agreement between 
Mexico and the United States. They work under a standard contract which establishes conditions of employment. 


There is a widening gap in wages and real earnings between hired farm and nonagricultural wage and salaried workers. 
While the hourly rate for farm workers rose from 1947 to 1957, their real annual earnings (excluding those of very casual 
workers) showed no significant increase because of the general decline in the number of days worked per year and the 
rising cost of living. Over the same period, the average hourly earnings of factory workers increased by two-thirds and their 
purchasing power rose by one-fourth. 


Hired farm workers averaged 125 days of farm labor in 1957,:receiving cash earnings of $738 a year. Many of them 
supplemented their income with nonfarm jobs. Including time spent in off-farm employment, they averaged 144 days of 
work in 1957. Their total cash earnings for the year averaged $892—lower than in any year since 1951. 


Migratory farm workers earned an average of $859 in 1957 for 131 days of farm and nonfarm work. These workers 
occupy the lowest level of any major group in the American economy by virtue of their low wages, uncertain employment, 
inadequate housing, and hazardous transportation. 


The “Farm Labor Fact Book” may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at $1.00 a copy. 
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Lancaster New Era photo 


8arn raising — Pennsylvania Dutch 
style—with the help of all the neigh- 
bors. The wives and daughters are in 
the house preparing the hearty Dutch 
food for the hungry workers. 


_~ = Hiring Days— 
ennsylvania Dud Sty e 


By ALVAN F, FRANK 


Acting Supervisor 


Pennsylvania Farm Placement Section 


“PYLITTING” is the old Pennsylvania Dutch 
term describing the moving of a farm family 
from one farm to another. ‘Traditionally, “flitting” 
is done in the early spring after the ravages of winter 
have passed and just before the planting season be- 
gins. When it was decided last year to expand our 
year-round farm labor placement services to comple- 
ment a decade of ever-increasing seasonal labor ac- 
tivities, the rich farming region of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch was the logical place to start. And the time 
to do it was late winter and spring, of course, to co- 
incide with this eight-generation tradition of “flitting.” 
The ancestors of the modern-day “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” or “Pennsylvania Germans,” settled through- 
out the southeastern section of the State during the 
early 1700’s. They came from the Rhine and Alpine 
regions of central Europe seeking religious and politi- 
cal freedom. Lancaster County became the heartland 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. While this area 
is now as modern as tomorrow, with a TV tower cast- 
ing its shadow over Lancaster City’s central square, 
there are still enough followers of the old traditions, 
some of which date back to 16th century European 
ulture, to make this Pennsylvania region one of inter- 
esting contrasts in old and modern speech, dress, farm- 
ng methods, and ways of life. 
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For a number of years, the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service had noted the success of the so-called 
“Farm Hiring Days” in other parts of the Nation. A 
Farm Hiring Day is the method used by State Em- 
ployment Services by which potential year-round 
(permanent) farm workers and farm employers are 
brought together at a central point on a well-pub- 
licized date for the sole purpose of discussing and 
completing hiring arrangements. It is a market day 
for the buying and selling of the services of one’s labor, 
so to speak. 

The first Pennsylvania Farm Hiring Day was held 
in the Lebanon local office during the spring of 1958. 
Lebanon County adjoins Lancaster County in the 
Dutch region. The Lebanon effort was mildly suc- 
cessful, thanks to the work of the local office farm 
placement representative. This success prompted the 
1959 effort in Lancaster County. The table on the 
next page shows the results of the 1959 Farm Hir- 
ing Days. 

But this is not the complete activity story. The 
publicity given to these efforts had generated wide- 
spread interest throughout the surrounding farm com- 
munities and a number of agricultural employers of 
seasonal farm labor also came to the Farm Hiring 
Days. In 1959, the Lancaster local office recorded 
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| Year- | Year- 
Number of round round 
Date participants open- place- 
ings | ments 
received | recorded 
Pebramty 27... -..2% 14 farmers | 28 19 
25 applicants 
March 20. 9 farmers 12 11 
20 applicants 
April 3... . 7 farmers 20 *16 
11 applicants 
a 30 farmers 60 46 


56 applicants 








* Includes subsequent year-round placements made as a direct result of 
openings received on April 3. 


over 400 seasonal farm placements with new-to-our- 
service employers. These new employers were the di- 
rect result of the Farm Hiring Days. 

A lot of hard work went into the planning and 
preparation of these Farm Hiring Days. The local 
office mailed letters and flyers to 300 applicants and 
1,500 employers 10 days before the first Lancaster 
“Day” (February 27, 1959). During the week before 
each “Day,” the surrounding area was blanketed with 
newspaper, radio, and TV publicity. To the “Days” 
came farmers, farm couples, farm managers, tenant 


One of the flyers used by the Lancaster local office to announce 
three *‘Farm Hiring Days.” 


FARMERS! = GARR 


WORKERS | = mK 


= 
Let's Get =f ., 
Together on a= a 


FARM HIRING DAYS ! 


R E AT THE FARM BUREAU CO-OP ASSOCIA 













TION AUDITORIUM, HARRISBURG PIKE 
AND DILLERVILLE ROAD, LANCASTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE FOLLOWING THREE FRIDAY AFTER 


WHEN men peanuany 27 


MARCH 20 
APRIL b 
FROM 1:30 TO 4:00 P.M 


TO PROVIDE A PLACE WHERE FARMERS 
AND FARMHANDS CAN GET TOGETHER 
AND TALK OVER THE JOB AND THE 
WORKER EXPERIENCE. THIS CAN SAVE 
BOTH TIME AND TROUBLE FOR EVERY 
ONE CONCERNED. TRY IT! 


WHY 


THERE IS NO FEE CHARGED FOR ANY 
COST SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE PENNSYL 

VANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
SPONSORED BY THE FARM PLACEMENT 
SERVICE, PENNSYLVANIA STATE EM 
PLOYMENT SERVICE, 228 EAST ORANGE 
STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
TELEPHONE EXPQESS 4-7293 


cnraaraen’ oF 2808 Ame mOLETe 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
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farmers, and farm hands from many counties adja- 
cent to Lancaster County. Two farm couples cane 
from Virginia’s Shenandoah Valley 90 miles away, 
They were in dire need of both jobs and homes and 
had heard one of the Lancaster radio station spot «n- 
nouncements. Our staff took particular pains in 
placing them immediately. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch widespread custom of 
weekly market days, where such products as “‘schmier- 
kase” (cottage cheese) and “warsht” (sausage) are 
sold, and auction sales, where the auctioneer cries out, 
“Wass ist gebudda?” (What is bid?), were ideal 
locations to display posters announcing the forthcom- 
ing Lancaster Farm Hiring Days. 


‘Use Local Office Space If Possible 


A farmers’ cooperative allowed us to use its audi- 
torium for the 1959 “Days” because at the time, the 
Lancaster local office was too small for the purpose. 
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While the most modern farm equipment is both manufactured and 
used in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country, the old way can still be 
seen. 


The new Lancaster local office, opened in December 
1959, will have sufficient space for the next three Farm 
Hiring Days to be held there this year. We feel the 
“Days” should be held in the local office, if adequate 
space can be allotted without interfering with regular 
day-by-day employment service and unemployment in- 
surance activities, 

Local office farm placement representatives from 
York, Hanover, Gettysburg, and Harrisburg, as well 
as a State office staff member, assisted the Lancaster 
local and district farm representatives in accepting 
the orders from employers, registering the applicants, 
and matching up applicants with employers. This 
was done on each Farm Hiring Day from 1:30 to 4:00 
p.m. To expedite the hiring process, each employer 
and applicant was given a printed program-like folder 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Military 
Saves the 
Apple Crop 


By ROBERT R. CUSHING 


Interviewer in Charge of Farm Placement 
Portsmouth Local Office 


New Hampshire Department of Employment Security 


HE Portsmouth, N.H., local office serves an area 

which includes six apple orchards of substantial 
size. The labor force is drawn from 30 small towns, 
2 large towns, and | city. 

Apples are very easily damaged. Partial or com- 
plete destruction of the crop may be caused by many 
uncontrollable factors. Our geographical location 
puts us in the paths of hurricanes and our proximity 
to the Atlantic Ocean leaves our apple orchards open 
to exceptionally heavy rain or hail. Long periods of 
drought, early unseasonable frosts, and continually 
overcast skies will injure the apple crop. 

Great care must be used in handling the apples as 
they are harvested. To be properly marketed from 
tree to buyer, they must be treated more delicately 
than eggs if they are to maintain their top value. 

For the past few years we have had a perennial 
problem in supplying sufficient temporary workers to 
harvest the huge apple crop in southeastern New 
Hampshire. Our only good year in the past 6 
terms of labor supply was in 1957 when workers ftom 

large electronic factory in adjacent northeastern 
Massachusetts were on strike during the harvest sea- 
son. Many of its employees were eager to secure any 
type of temporary work, and we placed all who ap- 
plied to us in seasonal farm work. 

In 1959, we called on the growers in July and 
Angust in an attempt to get an early order for workers 
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Two volunteers from a military base pick apples at the Elton 
Orchards. 


so we could begin recruitment. We were unable to 
get any definite orders; instead, the growers requested 
that we call on them 2 or 3 days before the harvesting 
was to begin. We formulated plans which we hoped 
would assure an adequate supply of labor when an 
actual order was received. 

The local office manager called a meeting to try 
to solve our problem of how to supply a large number 
of qualified apple pickers on very short notice. The 
meeting was attended by the local office manager, the 
veterans employment representative, and the local of- 
fice farm representative. Plans for early recruitment 
were made and put into immediate effect. By review- 
ing the demand of former years and the number of 
referrals that were made, we estimated that approx- 
imately 600 pickers would be needed. We began to 
carry out our program on July 31. 

Large posters announcing the need for temporary 
workers, the approximate date that work would start, 
and the wage rate were placed at each itinerant point 
served by the local office and at all military installations 
serviced by the VER. These consisted of: Pease Air 
Force Base; Rye Air Force Base; Marine Barracks; 
the Submarine Base and U.S. Navy Retraining Com- 
mand at the Portsmouth Naval Base; and Camp Lang- 
don, a U.S. Marine Corps Installation. We assured 
definite work for any interested person who left his 
name and address. ° 
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Widespread Publicity 


On the day the posters were put up, news items 
appeared in all newspapers in the area. Radio sta- 
tions WHEB in Portsmouth, WWNH in Rochester, 
WNBT in Newburyport, Mass., and WHAV in Haver- 
hill, Mass. carried our story as news items and also as 
30- and 60-second announcements. Through the 
cooperation of the Personal Affairs Officer at Pease Air 
Force Base, all Air Force personnel, their dependents, 
and relatives were told of our recruitment program. 

In the meantime, we had prepared a modified form 
of a referral card (DES-—508) which gave the name of 
the farm to report to, the date and time to report, 
and directions to the farm. The groundwork was 
laid. We had only to wait for the results. Would we 
get 10 responses or 1,000? It was anybody’s guess. 

On August 3, before the VER returned from his 
visit at the Retraining Command and Air Base, he 
picked up over 300 names and addresses from poster 
locations. On the same day, two of the smaller apple- 
growers called the local office to ask if they would be 
included in the program they had learned about from 
the radio and local newspapers. We had, in fact, 
already included them in our plans. 

From all poster points we received over 800 names 
and addresses of military personnel, their dependents, 
relatives, and friends who were sincerely interested in 
harvesting apples. Envelopes were addressed for 
each applicant. Then we waited for the growers to 
give us definite orders. 

By late August we still had no orders and we again 
made our routine field visits to the farms. On these 
visits, we requested that each farmer give us his order 
4 days before picking was to begin. We assured each 
that with 4 days’ notice we would give him the workers 
he needed. 


The First Orders Come In 


On September 10, we received orders from our 
two largest orchards for more than 500 pickers. Im- 
mediately, we set the machinery into operation. We 
sent out over 575 referral letters to the applicants 
whom we had listed instructing them to report ready 
for work on Monday, September 14. Whenever 
possible, we tried to send groups from individual mili- 
tary divisions to the same orchard to facilitate trans- 
portation. 

On September 14, the farm representative was out 
early to see how our long-planned program would 
work. Carload after carload of men and a few 
women were rolling up to the farms ready for work. 
The farmers were all smiles. They could not quite 
realize just what had happened; workers (and apples) 
were in abundance for the first time, Each fore- 
man was given a sizable crew of men and the apples 
began to disappear from the trees. Soon the convey- 
ers and the packing apparatus were in motion. 
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U.S. A orce photo 


Local office and Pease Air Force Base personnel map out the plan 
to ‘‘save the apple crop.”’ Left to right: Robert R. Cushing, local 
FPR; Captain Oliver W. Houston, Personal Affairs Officer, Pease Air 
Force Base; and Robert B. Winn, local VER. 


In a few days, orders from the smaller orchards 
were received. We used the same referral procedure. 
All the growers in the area were very pleased. As 
one of the smaller growers said: “We had _ practi- 
cally a man for every tree.” 

Only two small groups, totaling 49 workers, had 
been recruited from the migrant worker centers in the 
South. They were helpful in instructing the new 
workers; they also kept their daily quota up to their 
previous records. 

It was necessary for the growers to deviate some- 
what from the regular procedure. Many of the pick- 
ers were available for only a half day’s work; how- 
ever, another group was available for the other half 
day. In some cases two men would be required to 
fill one position. This was accomplished with an 
exceptionally high degree of speed and accuracy. 
The military personnel appreciated the work and the 
money. The growers were completely satisfied with 
our service. 





Farm Hirinc Days 


(Continued from page 26) 
explaining the procedures to be followed. Many ap- 
plicants were hired on the spot. 

Besides the three Farm Hiring Days to be held this 
year in Lancaster County, a fourth is planned in an 
adjacent county. After this year, we should be in a 
better position to determine in how many other areas 
of the State this idea should be fostered. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are friendly, hard work- 
ing people, with just that touch of an older culture to 
make working with them an interesting and rewarding 
experience. These good, solid people were the un- 
derlying reason for the success of our agency’s first 
Farm Hiring Days—Pennsylvania Dutch Style. 
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Determining Labor Requirements 


By JAMES J. MALLOY 
Assistant Chief of Farm Placement 


Arizona State Employment Service 


RIZONA, one of the seasonal demand States, is 
faced with the problem of perfecting and vali- 
dating techniques for estimating farm labor needs and 
the composition of the available labor force. An in- 
crease in crop acreage requiring large numbers of agri- 
cultural workers and a decrease of our traditional 
supply of migratory farm labor has necessitated the 
authorization of the use of Mexican nationals to 
augment the domestic work force to complete the 
harvesting of crops. 


Overall Labor Requirements 


Prior to the certifying for Mexican nationals, the 
overall labor requirements for the individual local 
office area must be accumulated by crop activity and 
by month. To obtain this information, each local 
office farm representative contacts individual farm- 
ers, grower associations, packing shed and cotton gin 
operators, and representatives of the agricultural 
agencies. He obtains such information as total acre- 
age in each crop, the crops to be handled manually 
and by machine, yield per acre, man-day output per 
worker, and average days worked per month. A care- 
fully detailed analysis of this information, coupled with 
local office records and experience, makes it possible 
to estimate fairly accurately the number of seasonal 
hired workers needed to plant, cultivate, or harvest a 
particular crop. 

The acreage data collected are recorded on an In- 
dividual Crop Data Worksheet (one for each sepa- 
rate crop). With the yield per acre, man-day out- 
put, and average days worked, it is possible to arrive 
at the total number of man half-months required for 
a specific crop (see sample cotton harvest—short sta- 
ple—data worksheet on page 30). A previously con- 
ducted study (Arizona Cotton Harvest 1950) gave 
us the average daily production per worker and» the 
number of days worked each week. Based on a 
knowledge of the usual seasonal employment pattern 
in the crop, total requirements are then distributed by 
half-month period during the crop season. 

When crop data worksheets are completed on all 
crop activities for a 6-month period, the total esti- 
mated requirements are recorded on Table 2, Esti- 
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For Foreign Workers 


mated Seasonal Workers Required, of the Preseason 
Farm Labor Market Report (ES-—229). We feel that 
the estimated figures are as accurate as could be ob- 
tained from any present statistical survey method. 

The next problem is to estimate the number of sea- 
sonal hired workers expected to be working in the 
various crop activities. This estimate is arrived at by 
many methods. One is by reviewing the previous pe- 
riod’s Inseafon Farm Labor Reports (ES—223), mak- 
ing adjustments for changes in acreage, number of 
machines expected to be used in the area, market con- 
ditions, and industrial employment trends. 

Other sources of information are clearance and 
Annual Worker Plan records, coupled with changes 
in the number of housing and other facilities. If 
suitable housing is not available when workers arrive 
for a particular crop, it is reasonable to assume some 
will not return the following year. Crop conditions 
in other agricultural States and comparison of ex- 
pected wages in one State with another will also have 
some effect on whether workers stay or leave a par- 
ticular area. 


Much Can Be Learned From Past Records 


’ Participation in agricultural occupations by such 
groups as youth, housewives, retired workers, and those 
workers who restrict their availability to a particular 
crop activity can be estimated by checking the past 
work history in various crops. For example, we find 
that during the cotton harvest thousands of people 
make themselves available for this crop activity, but 
they will not participate in vegetable activities. 
Others will work in the citrus harvest but not in the 
cotton harvest. 

Much of this information is obtained from appli- 
cant and worker contacts at the local office. Crew 
leaders who contact the local office in connection with 
the Annual Worker Plan specify the date and type of 
employment desired. Data obtained through wage 
survey contacts assist in estimating the supply of work- 
ers to be employed in particular crops. 

Interviews during the prior season at day-haul 
points provide information as to the number of work- 
ers expected to be employed in certain crop activities. 
As an example, if 25 trucks were seeking cotton har- 
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LOCAL OFFICE PRESEASON 


LOCAL OFFICE: 


INDIVIDUAL CROP DATA WORKSHEET 





AREA NO: 
crop: Cotton,S. S. YEAR: 
\ HARVEST 1TEM 




















60. 600 1, TOTAL ACREAGE 
i 100 2. PERCENT CROP HANDLED 
60.600 3. EFFECTIVE ACREAGE (1x2) 
». 
ae 000 4. CROP HANDLED BY MACHINE 
25° 600 5. CROP HANOLED MANUALLY (3-4) 





MAN-HOURS PER ACRE 


2.5 Bales — 6. YIELD PER ACRE 








TOTAL MAN-HOURS REQUIRED 








DAYS WORKED PER } MONTH 
HOURS WORKED PER DAY 
MAN-HOURS WORKED PER + MONTH 











16 Bales 8. MAN-DAY OUTPUT 
10 days 9. AVERAGE DAYS WKD PER } MONTH 


O. MAN OUTPUT PER + MONTH 
1.64 Bales |' : 





7. PRODUCTION (5x6) 














TOTAL MAN + MONTH REQUIRED 








11. TOTAL MAN MONTH REQUIRED 
55625 : 








DISTRISUTION OF LABOR REQUIREMENTS 
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This form also provides for data for man half-months 


vest workers; 1 truck, citrus workers; and 3 trucks, 
vegetable workers; and the only trucks successful in 
loading a significant number of workers were the cot- 
ton trucks, we would assume there is resistance to 
vegetable and citrus work. A daily “Day-Haul Re- 
port” is used to record recruitment efforts, worker 
demands, and worker acceptance in various crop 
activities. 

In addition to the information obtained from the 
above items, data from other local office records, 
grower associations, as well as farm placement repre- 
sentatives’ field observations will enable the local office 
to compile labor supply estimates by type of workers 
by half-month period. These estimates are recorded 
on Table 3, Expected and Preceding Year’s Employ- 
ment of Seasonal Hired Workers, of the ES—229. 

From the total estimated labor requisements and 
the expected employment, the estimated number of 
additional domestic farmworkers who will be needed 
to prevent crop loss can be determined. Before this 
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for food processing and other cultivating activities. 


shortage is finally arrived at and a ceiling request is 
made for Mexican nationals, many factors must be 
considered and analyzed. Acreages and the numbers 
of domestic and foreign workers needed in each crop 
activity for the current year are compared with expe- 
rience for the prior year. 

The expected supply of domestic labor on the cur- 
rent report is also compared with figures on the ES- 
223 for the comparable period a year earlier. Nar- 
rative reports on the ES—229 are reviewed to be sure 
explanations are given for all increases or decreases 


-in labor supply or demand, due to such factors as 


weather, market conditions, crop conditions in other 
States, and machine use. 

After a complete review of all the ES—229 reports, 
prepared for each agricultural reporting area in the 
State, the State Farm Office requests a Mexican na- 
tional ceiling allotment for each individual adminis- 
trative area (county) on the basis of the shortages 
shown on Table | of the ES—229. 
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Avizona does not request a State ceiling but rather 
that the ceilings be allotted to individual counties, be- 
cau-e in this way it is easier to keep the Mexican na- 
tionals distributed throughout the State where they are 
neccded. 

addition to preseason estimates and ceiling as- 
sign nents, actual employment of foreign workers is 
controlled throughout the season. It, because of 
changes in conditions, a local office requests an in- 
crcase in the ceiling assigned to its area, the State Farm 
Office immediately checks into the situation: In what 
crop does the shortage exist? Is the prevailing wage 
being paid? Is a day-haul in operation? Is there a 
possibility of using the “involuntary” day-haul 
operation? 

In the “involuntary” day-haul, a daily screening is 
made of all workers contacting the local office for 
whom no current job vacancies exist other than those 
held by Mexican nationals. The available field work 
is fully described to all applicants. A daily list is 


Teachers Meet the Summer Need 


TRAINING TEMPORARY 
FARM PLACEMENT STAFE 


HERE, the State agency wondered, in the spring 

of 1956, can we find dependable, energetic, and 
efficient workers for a short period to augment the 
Farm Placement staff of the Maryland Department of 
Employment Security? The answer was almost ob- 
vious—school teachers. They-fitted the situation per- 
fectly, for outside help was needed during Maryland’s 
peak harvest season—from June until September 
when school teachers would be on vacation and pre- 
sumably free to accept temporary employment. 

Just before school closed, members of the agency’s 
permanent staff visited the schools and interviewed 
a number of teachers, many of whom had shown, an 
interest in summer employment. Twelve teachers 
were chosen—more than half of the 22 workers ulti- 
mately hired for the temporary farm placement 
complement. 

Several nightly training sessions were held to ac- 
quaint the people selected with farm placement work. 
We reviewed and explained all program forms and 
asked each group member to fill out these forms for 
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kept of workers who qualify and need daily transpor- 
tation to and from the work site. Each day predeter- 
mined grower-users selected by the grower association 
are notified of the number of workers who are avail- 
able and who have been instructed to return to the 
day-haul station the following morning for employ- 
ment and transportation to and from the fields. 

The grower who is requesting the Mexican na- 
tionals is contacted to learn what he has done to recruit 
domestic workers in addition to recruiting through the 
Arizona State Employment Service. 

Other local offices in the State are contacted for in- 
formation on the number of available workers willing 
to move to the particular area of demand. 

If the increase in ceiling is not too large, it is often 
possible to satisfy the local office request by borrow- 
ing as much as 10 percent of the ceiling authorization 
from an area which is not using all the foreign work- 
ers it may bring into the area. ‘This may be done 
provided the State total of area ceiling is not exceeded. 


By CHARLES F. YAEGER, JR. 
Farm Labor Supervisor 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


practice. When it was felt that every member under- 
stood the forms, we held a general discussion on the 
use of the forms in the field. 

The training panel made clear the importance of 
keeping daily information on all crops and their con- 
dition and of keeping the crew informed about the 
crops to be harvested in each area. The recorded in- 
formation shows crop conditions, length of time op- 
eration will continue, and the next active crops. 
With this information, the local offices are able to 
forecast both crop and work conditions. 

Emphasis was placed on the importance of collect- 
ing accurate information on the ES—369 form, The 
Annual Worker Plan Schedule. The discussion 
showed how a farmer who needed a given number of 
farm workers could not complete his harvest unless he 
got that number of workers and that a shortage of 
workers in the employing State might also mean a 
shortage in the next user (employing) State. 

There were explanations of the methods by which 
a crew of required size. is gathered. For example, 
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local workers or extra members of other crews are used 


to offset crew shortages. This, it was added, is one 
reason for the disappearance of local day-haul workers. 
Often, if there are no local or extra workers available, 
it is necessary to contact farm placement men in the 
supply States to request the needed workers. 

When the crew has the desired number of workers, 
a corrected copy of Form ES-—369 is sent to the next 
user State. From this advance information the farm 
placement men in the next user States are able to make 
plans for the crew. Any change in the crew’s original 
work pattern shows up on the form. This informa- 
tion gives the farm placement men an opportunity to 
reschedule another crew. If an expected shortage of 
workers develops, the next user State has time to re- 
quest workers for the harvest job from other States. 
Throughout this discussion, we stressed the impor- 
tance of Form ES-—369. 


Know the Farmers and Crews 


All agreed that knowing the farmers and the crews 
would result in much better service to both. The 
value of information obtained from the farmers was 
outlined, such as the location of fields to be harvested, 
the kinds of crops, and the purpose for which the crops 
were to be picked—fresh markets, canning houses, or 
frozen food plants. This information enables the 
farm placement men to place workers in the types of 
harvesting which they prefer and for which they are 
best suited. 

Crop areas to be checked by the temporary farm 
men are recorded and made known to the crews. 
Thus the temporary farm men are able to locate the 
crews at any time. This is especially important when 
a farmer or crew leader telephones looking for work 
for a crew which is unemployed as a result of imma- 
ture or poor crops. 

When a shortage or surplus exists, it is the respon- 
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A regular farm placement representa- 
tive and a temporary FPR watch men 
at work at a tomato inspection line at 
a cannery. 


sibility of the farm placement men to get workers from 
nearby areas or to send workers to the areas of need. 
Sometimes this is only for 1 or 2 days. At other times, 
due to weather or crop conditions, it may be for a 
week or even longer. There were times in past years 
when some crews had to be sent to other States be- 
cause of poor crops caused by weather or because of 
poor market conditions. 

The group was shown past season records of all 
day-haul operations in the area. We explained why 
they were established, how the nearby areas were 
posted, why the pickup points were checked, and why 
the pickup points had to be relocated. We also de- 
scribed the use of the local day-hauls on private farms 
or with migrant crews. 

At this point it was emphasized that all farm jobs 
are offered first to the local workers, and it is the task 
of the farm men to make certain that all local workers 
who want to work are offered jobs. The migrants are 
to be used only when sufficient local workers are un- 
available. This means that the farm placement men 
must work very closely with both the local and migrant 
workers. 


Other Counties Kept Informed 


The next subject for discussion was how the infor- 
mation on available crews is sent to other counties in 
the State. To keep information as current as possible, 
all farm placement men are instructed to make two 
telephone calls each day to the Farm Labor Informa- 
tion Center—one call in the early morning, the other 
in the late afternoon. The purpose of these calls is to 
report whether workers are needed or available for 
other jobs so that the Information Center can locate 
either crews or jobs for crews and inform the farm 
placement man. By doing-this, the crews are able to 
work more often. 

Stress was placed on the use of crews in the areas 
in which they live if possible. If no work can be 
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lo. ted there, the crews are to be made available to 
o'! er areas on a day-haul operation only. These 
a): angements are to be approved by the farmer, with 
the understanding that the crew will be available for 
his use when he needs it. 

if a farm placement man knows the crops, he can 
estimate the length of time needed to harvest them. 
J! a crew is expected to complete a field by noon, 
a call to the Information Center can locate work for 
the crew for the afternoon. 

After the training sessions, each of the temporary 
farm placement men was assigned to farmers and 
crews with whom he was to work during the season. 
Then each temporary man and one of the regular 
farm placement men visited the farmers. The regular 
man explained to the farmers how the crews would be 
checked and requested the farmer to contact the 
temporary farm placement man about any crew 
problems, or if any extra work for the crew was needed. 

At this time, the temporary farm placement man 


had reported and was working in the fields, the 
temporary farm placement man checked with the crew 
leader and other members of the crew to make certain 
that the harvest arrangements were understood. 

After all farmers using crews had been visited, these 
meetings were reviewed in the local office. The tem- 
porary farm placement men were told all that was 
known of the farmers and the crews and of the possible 
problems that might develop. The main problems, 
we explained, were piece rates and lack of work. If 
crops were poor, the temporary farm placement man, 
acting on behalf of the crew leader and the crew, was 
to try to get the farmer to increase the piece rate 
temporarily so that the workers could earn enough 
money for the time spent harvesting the poor crops. 
This arrangement would last only until the crop 
harvest returned to normal. 

Experience proves that a successful recruitment 
program can be undertaken with the procedures de- 
scribed above. Maryland schoolteachers have con- 


recorded the location of the various fields to be har- 
vested as indicated by the farmer. If the crew already 


tributed largely to the means for achieving these de- 
sirable results. 
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Z Education by Telephone 
of 
MORE than 20 handicapped university graduates and college students who have received all or part of 
ll their education by telephone recently organized a national committee to help further the teaching of homebound 
and hospitalized students by the school-to-home telephone method. Some are lawyers, teachers, insurance 
ly brokers, and office workers who have proved that physical disability is no bar to higher education and 
re successful careers. 
ly The committee, Education for the Handicapped by Telephone, with headquarters at 415 Lexington Avenue, 
e- in New York City, offers assistance to college officials and shut-in students who cannot attend school in person, 
18 but want to continue their education. Their objective is to persuade other schools and colleges to provide 
similar educational opportunities to other shut-in students. 
ds The group feels that, while this method of teaching the handicapped at elementary, secondary, and college 
k levels has proved itself of great value in every State of the Union, there is still skepticism and doubt expressed 
by some educators as to its worth and efficiency. They want to break down all barriers of resistance by offering 
rs proof of the method’s value, through their own experience. They are enlisting the support of all college 
re and school faculty members who have found teaching by telephone successful. 
1 Frank E. Huettner, Jr., of Cadott, Wis., a Phi Beta Kappa who graduated from Wisconsin University Law 
n School with top honors, and who now practices law from a wheelchair, is chairman of the committee. In 
it announcing the foundation of the group, he said, “After I was injured in an auto accident when I was 14 and 
left completely paralyzed from the waist down, my family and I gave up hope that I would ever be able to 
continue my education. But the despairing thought of becoming a burden on my family and perhaps a drag 
on the community for life was broken when we learned that I could complete my education by telephone. 
_ “Much has been done to get employment for the handicapped in light unskilled labor jobs and for some 
7 in technical fields. But there are thousands, like myself, who cannot compete in the labor market. Here the 
telephone opens a tremendous opportunity in professional fields, enabling us to play a constructive role in our 
n communities and not become burdens on society.” 
i This new organization cannot provide financial aid, but State Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
0 Special Education, local civic and service clubs, and social service organizations such as veterans organizations, 
A Easter Seal Society, Muscular Dystrophy Association, etc., have contributed toward the cost. 
ol The secretary of the group is a telephone student at C. W. Post College of Long Island University. He 
0 runs a successful insurance business from his home by telephone. Other active members of the group include 
r a graduate of Temple University Law School, who held down a full-time job working in a wheelchair in a 
e Philadelphia bank while cramming for his bar exams; a graduate of DePaul University, now enrolled by tele- 
‘ phone at John Marshall Law School in Chicago; and a graduate of Long Beach (Calif.) Teachers College, who 
for many years has been confined to an iron lung. Other members are enrolled at Columbia University, 
0 St. Thomas College, Boston University, University of Denver, Lawrence College, Indiana Central, Wake Forest 
College, Syracuse University, and elsewhere. 
iS 
e 
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Experimental Rural Area Program 


ARLY in 1959, the Departments of Labor and Agriculture, working with and through their affiliated agencies 

at the State level, undertook an experimental program to assist residents of low income rural areas to develop 

a plan of action for achieving needed economic adjustments. The major objectives of the program are (1) to 

develop methods for providing more effective basic employment services to rural areas and (2) to assist in 
development of a program for the economic adjustment of the area. 


The program was to be tried out in one area in each of four States 
For the plan of operation, see page 1 of the February 1959 issue of the EMpLoYMENT Security 


Wisconsin. 
REVIEW. 





Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


These four States describe briefly in the following pages their accomplishments during the past year. 


WISCONSIN 


By STANLEY R. SPENCER 


Assistant Supervisor, Counseling and Special Services 


RICE COUNTY, in the north central part of the 

State, is the area in which Wisconsin is conducting 
its Experimental Rural Area Program. Remote from 
any large industrial center, it is located in what is now 
referred to as the “reforested area” of northern Wis- 
consin. Covering an area of roughly 30 x 40 miles, 
Price County has within its boundaries two cities and 
three incorporated villages, with a total county popu- 
lation estimated at 14,500. 

The population trend has undergone considerable 
fluctuation since around the turn of the century, due 
to a large extent to the rise and fall of the lumber 
industry and subsequent attempts at small-scale farm- 
ing. In 1890 only 5,300 people lived in Price County. 
By 1900, there were over 9,000 residents. During the 
next 20 years the population continued to increase, 
and reached an alltime peak of 18,600 by 1920. The 
next decade showed a decline to 17,300, but during 
the depression years there was a “damming up” of 
the rural population and by 1940, the Bureau of the 
Census figures showed over 18,000. However, since 
1940 out-migration has reduced this number to its 
present level of 14,500. Out-migration is occurring 
mainly among the young adults, aged 20-35; roughly 
75 percent of the high school graduates leave the 
county to find employment. 

In November 1958, the civilian labor force in Price 
County was estimated at 5,800; nonagricultural em- 
ployment 3,200, agricultural employment 2,300 (43 
percent of total employment) and unemployment 276. 
While the unemployment rate was onl? 4.8 percent, 
underemployment is considered chronic. Studies 
conducted by the University of Wisconsin Agriculture 
Extension Division indicate that, based on household 
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income, the full-time farmers are 80 percent under- 
employed and farmers with part-time nonfarm work 
are 85 percent underemployed. Even full-time non- 
farm workers living in rural and urban homes are 70 
and 63 percent underemployed, respectively. The 
per capita income of Price County is one of the lowest 
in the “reforested area” of northern Wisconsin. 

Agricultural employment is almost entirely devoted 
to the operation of small, family type general farms. 
Hay and oats are the leading crops. Dairying ranks 
as a primary agricultural activity. Woods work, in- 
cluding the fall harvest of evergreens for Christmas 
tree markets, also proivdes seasonal employment for 
a good share of the agricultural labor force. 

The bulk of the nonagricultural employment is 
found in paper mills, sawmills, planing mills, and the 
manufacture of sporting goods. 

Several counties were considered for the Experi- 
mental Rural Area Program. One of the major 
reasons for the selection of Price County was the 
active program being conducted there by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Agricultural Extension Service. 
In 1955 Price County was chosen one of the pilot 
counties in the Department of Agriculture’s Rural 
Development Program. Later in the year the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service added a man to their county 
agent’s staff to head the program. 

Early in 1956, 75 key leaders representing the entire 
county organized the Price County Resource Develop- 
ment Committee. An executive committee and sub- 
committees representing Agriculture, Industry, For- 
estry, Health and Welfare, Education, Recreation, 
and Publicity and Promotion were formed. The 
Agricultural Extension Service, along with the coop- 
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er. ive extension staff and the county committees, com- 
pi. d ad countywide census and detailed reports on 
va ous county resources. 

yainst this backdrop of community interest and 
or anization and the active Agricultural Extension 
Service program, it was felt that the Experimental 
Rural Area Project would have the local support and 
cooperation essential to its success. ‘Two approaches 
were considered at the start of the project. We could 
either staff heavily and attempt more registration and 
‘esting in a relatively short time, or put a limited staff 
into the area for an extended time. We chose the 
latter. The Price County office of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service opened at Phillips, the 
county seat, on July 20, 1959 with a specially trained 
staff consisting of the manager, two counselor- 
interviewers, and one clerk. The professional staff, 
recruited from other WSES offices, were well grounded 
in employment service operations. This is a full 
functioning office providing all the basic employment 
services. 

With the limited staff, we planned for a more even 
flow of a smaller number of applicants over a longer 
period of time. This plan permits the carrying out 
of a field visiting program designed for job develop- 
ment purposes and the provision of other services to 
employers and workers. We believe this approach is 
essential to the achievement of one of the major ob- 
jectives of the project, namely, the development of 
methods for providing more effective basic employ- 
ment services to rural low income areas. 

A key factor in this project has been to let the 
people know what we want to do. A number of 
techniques have been used to acquaint applicants, 
employers, and the public with our services and to 
stimulate local interest in the project. From the 
beginning, the cooperative extension staff has been 
extremely helpful in suggesting ways and means of 
accomplishing our objectives. Their cooperation has 
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been excellent. The Price County Rural Development 
Committee has fully endorsed and supported the 
project. The chairman of this committee, who is also 
chairman of the County Board, requested each of the 
town chairmen to lend their full cooperation, including 
the arrangement for special registration quarters in the 
outlying areas of the county. Excellent cooperation 
has been received from the subcommittee on publicity 
and promotion and from the three weekly newspapers 
and the radio station in carrying on the educational 
work needed. 

There are two local industrial development cor- 
porations and four industry committees in the county. 
These groups, along with the town chairmen, have 
handled most of the arrangements in setting up tem- 
porary registration points. Their influence was utilized 
in the community through direct mail to encourage 
participation by local citizens. The establishment 
of temporary registration points has been quite 
productive in gathering information on the current 
and potential manpower resources. 

To maintain interest in the project, an essay contest 
on “How Can Economic Expansion Best Be Brought 
to Price @bunty?” cosponsored by WSES and the 
Agriculture Committee of the Price County Board, 
is being conducted in the county high schools. It is 
hoped that this contest will help generate thinking on 
how to use the information being developed on the 
county’s natural and manpower resources. 

As the manpower resources phase of the project 
nears completion, an area skill survey is planned to 
determine future skill and training requirements for 
established industries. To expedite the area skill sur- 
vey, a series of four employer institutes is now being 
planned to be sponsored by the County Industrial 
Development Committee. The institutes will center 
around WSES services, industrial development, edu- 
cation and training, and small] business administration. 


By PAUL JESSEN 


Employment Service Director 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


? 
ATTE® several meetings, Tennessee’s Committee 
on the Experimental Rural Area Program chose 
Grainger County as the site for the project. The de- 
rig was based on the following facts: 

Although the economy of Grainger County was 
ei al of that in each of our five pilot counties, the 
conditions of low income’ and underemployment ap- 
peared to be more severe there. For example, farms 
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averaged smaller in size, income was lower, and in- 
dustry was nonexistent except for one plant employing 
40 people. 

2. Although there was no organized and coordi- 
nated community leadership, there were sufficient 
individual interest and leadership to insure the pos- 
sibility of creating such a coordinated effort. 

3. The area is borderéd on the north by four coun- 
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ties in which almost identical problems exist. The 
Committee felt that the findings of this project would 
be equally applicable in principle to these counties 
without their being included in the fact-finding phase 
of the survey. 

The need and challenge were very great. This 
county is split in half by a mountain range about 22 
miles long. There is no road across the mountain but 
a good one around each end. Rutledge, the county 
seat, with a population of 1,200, lies at the foot of 
the eastern half of the mountain, midway of its length. 

Since industrial employment opportunities were 
nonexistent in the county, out-commuting patterns 
‘ had developed—and along with them shopping pat- 
terns—at or near places of work: for example, to 
Knoxville with a population of 150,000 and to Morris- 
town with 20,000. In most instances, commuters from 
the west side of the mountain did not travel through 
Rutledge. This and other factors fostered the devel- 
opment of competitive localized community thinking 
rather than cooperative county- or areawide consid- 
eration of economic problems. 

We supplemented the manual and working papers 
developed in the Bureau office in Washington with 
an outline to help clarify work objectives and formu- 
late the program. The main headings of the outline 
are: Fact Finding, Organizing and Motivating County 
Effort, Recording of Facts, Recommendations, Job 
Development, Counseling, and Placement. 

Numerous meetings were held in all communities 
under the auspices of Extension Service personnel 
who were personally acquainted with the people, and 
we expected and received complete cooperation. We 
chose to use local citizens all through this project be- 
cause we believed that their participation and famil- 





Members of civic organizations are erecting a sign to foster com- 
munity development. Aft left is Ray Mcllhenny, executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Four of the local open country enumerators go over their day's 


assignment. Left to right: Fred Mallicoat, Mrs. Gladys Davis, Mrs. 
Betty Lay, and Mrs. Marie Muncie. 


larity would do much to insure the success of the 
project. 

The farm placement supervisor for the East Ten- 
nessee division was selected to act as project coordi- 
nator because of his ability to establish friendly 
relations and promote confidence among rural people. 

In the manpower aspect of fact finding, local lead- 
ers were selected and trained to do the open-country 
family survey of the labor force under his supervision. 
About 10 enumerators were selected from each com- 
munity in the county. They were chosen from 25 
persons recommended by Extension Service personnel 
working in the area. Each one was well known and 
respected in his community. Our test for Employ- 
ment Interviewer B—280 was used as one of the major 
selection factors. Many of these same local enumera- 
tors are being retained to assist in the clerical phases 
of the manpower tabulations. Therefore, they retain 
identity and familiarity with the project’s objectives 
and the content of our basic records. 

The family or open-country survey which was used 
secured a 40-percent representative sample. This 
sample was arrived at by using maps provided by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
Washington. 

The technical phases of application taking and 
testing were handled by experienced personnel from 
east Tennessee offices. The size of this force fluc- 
tuated from 2 to 10. 

Community committees are at work on all facets of 
the study of resources and facilities pertinent to eco- 
nomic development (other than manpower). Thus, 
having discovered the facts themselves, members of 
the committees will be in a better position to under- 
stand our recommendations when they are made. 
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ur first field activity to organize and motivate 
co nty effort was conducted in one of the most re- 
mote areas on the far side of the mountain. This was 
deliberate. Community leadership was good there 
and it was clearly demonstrated from the beginning 
that this was a local area project. Although it in- 
volved only one county’ primarily, communities which 
naturally spilled across county lines were included. 

A countywide chamber of commerce was created as 
the official sponsoring agency. The executive secre- 


~ tary set up his office adjacent to our temporary office. 


(he Industrial Development Commission, the 
county judge, and many others have shown special 
interest in this project. As preliminary bulletins come 
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in, these people are informed and immediately make 
some use of them. They will be consulted and kept 
advised as we proceed with the findings, recommenda- 
tions, and job development and counseling. 

One conclusion is paramount in our experience 
thus far: People will recognize and want what they 
need only if they are a part of the team that dis- 
covers and identifies those needs. But wanting is not 
enough. Getting requires a vehicle and a facility. 
The Experimental Rural Area Program provides the 
vehicle. A public employment office or branch office 
geared to the needs of the area will provide the 
facility. 


By ROBERT M. BARNES 


Supervisor of Counseling and Special Services 
Kentucky Department of Economic Security 


NFORMATION gathered by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics and the Department of Eco- 

nomic Development revealed that the economic and 
geographic characteristics of the Columbia (Adair 
County) Area made it a desirable choice for the Ex- 
perimental Rural Area Program in Kentucky. Eco- 
nomically, the area is heavily dominated by 
agriculture; almost 30 percent of the farms were 
classified as commercial with cash sales below $1,200, 
according to the 1954 Census of Agriculture. 

Personal income averaged $711 per capita in Adair 
County in 1957, about half the State average of 
$1,372, and one-third of the national average of 
$2,027. Net out-migration from the county between 
1940 and 1950 was 4,000, while the population de- 
clined in the same period from 18,600 to 17,600. De- 
creases were in the younger age groups, 14 to 34 years, 
with the 20 to 24-year age group dropping 17.6 per- 
cent. The population of persons 35 years and over 
increased, mostly in the 65-and-over age group. 

The Columbia Chamber of Commerce had read of 
the proposed project in the newspaper. The chamber 
asked us to conduct the program in its area and of- 
fered cooperation. Representatives of the University 
of Kentucky’s Agricultural Extension Service, the De- 
partment of Economic Development, and the De- 
partment of Economic Security's Divisions of 
Research and Statistics and Employment Service met 
with members of the Chamber of Commerce and all 
interested civic leaders of the area on February 3, 
1959. At this meeting, the objectives and goals of 
the Experimental Rural Area Program were reviewed 
in detail. We emphasized the experimental nature 


of the program and the necessity for complete coop- 
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eration of the local people in this effort. The coop- 
erative attitude and interest displayed at this meeting 
led to the selection of the Columbia area for this 
program. 

Preliminary plans were made for obtaining suitable 
housing facilities for our operation (rent-free) and 
for carrying on publicity campaigns in the area to at- 
tract applicants and solicit job orders for workers. 
The local leaders agreed to cooperate in every way 
possible at no cost to the agencies. We later found 
that this cooperation included free radio and news- 
paper advertisement; redecorating of office quarters; 
installation of new plumbing, heating, and lighting; 
and free utilities, except telephone. This type of in- 
terest and cooperation characterized the program 
from beginning to end. The local people of Columbia 
recognized the benefits they could derive from the suc- 
cess of such an endeavor and accepted their share of 
the responsibility, providing desirable quarters for op- 
erations in the center of the business section of the 
town. 

The experimental employment office began opera- 
tions on March 16 with a staff of six. One of the 
three experienced employment counselors was desig- 
nated as local office manager. Prior to the opening 
of the office, all personnel participated in a week of 
training where they learned what was required in 
application-taking, counseling, testing, etc. Intensive 
job solicitation was carried on during the entire opera- 
tion; 157 applicants were placed in nonagricultural 
jobs from the day the office opened until it closed on 
July 28, 1959. During this same period 1,384 ap- 
plicants registered for work. 

Agricultural job order$ were also received and ap- 
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plicants referred to job openings. This activity re- 
sulted in 795 days worked on farms, mostly an 
adjoining county. This brought approximately 
$5,000 back into Adair County. 


A New Industry Arrives 


One of the highlights of the program was the de- 
cision of a new garment industry to locate in Colum- 
bia. Initial employment was expected to be only 45 
people, but as of December 2, 1959, they are employ- 
ing nearly 70, with a potential of approximately 125. 
The local employment service office played an im- 
portant part in persuading this factory to locate in 
Columbia. The fact that more than an adequate 
number of experienced sewing machine operators were 
registered at the local office with aptitude test results 
on each of them, enabled the company representa- 
tives to know exactly what the area could offer them 
in the way of employees. 

All initial hiring was done through the local office 
and provision has been made to continue serving the 
factory with test-selected applicants as they are needed. 
The permanent Employment Service office in Glas- 
gow, Ky. (43 miles from Columbia) will provide this 
continuing service. 

After the field work was completed and the tem- 
porary local office was closed on July 28, the appli- 
cation cards, test profile cards, and interest check 
lists were brought to the Counseling Section of the 
State office where the information was studied, tabu- 
lated, and prepared for presentation in the final report 
on Manpower Resources of Adair County. 

The Division of Research and Statistics was given 
the responsibility for conducting the manpower re- 
source survey. ‘The sample used in this survey was 


ARKANSAS 


FTER accepting the program for Arkansas, the 
Administrator of the Employment Security Di- 
vision asked that the Arkansas State Committee for 
Rural Development (composed of 40 agencies and 
organizations) recommend several areas which met 
the low-income criteria. An area of several counties 
was suggested in order to cover the full manpower 
potential. . 
The Rural Development Committee recommended 
Izard, Sharp, Stone, and Independence Counties as 
a natural trade area with Batesville as the trade cen- 
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selected by a statistical sampling class at the Unive: 
sity of Kentucky. Cluster samples were selected «: 
random throughout the county so as to provide a 2) 
percent sample or 1,000 households. Highway map 
were used in locating the households and selecting th. 
clusters. 

Thirteen junior college students were hired 
enumerators to conduct the household canvass. A 
3-day training session was held in Columbia to thor- 
oughly familiarize the enumerators with the question- 
naire to be used in the survey. This questionnaire 
would supply data on size, qualifications, and poten- 
tial abilities of the labor supply available for industrial 
jobs in the area. 

The enumerators were divided into three groups, 
each assigned specific clusters to work. This house- 
hold enumeration was originally planned to take 6 
weeks but, by using enumerators who were familiar 
with the area, the operation was completed in half 
that time. The completed questionnaires were for- 
warded to the Division of Research and Statistics in 
Frankfort where they were edited, coded, and 
tabulated on mechanical equipment. 

The final report of this experimental program in- 
cludes information about Adair County’s industrial 
resources (prepared by the Department of Economic 
Development), agricultural resources (by University 
of Kentucky’s Agricultural Extension Service), and 
manpower resources (by Department of Economic 
Security). From this report, realistic recommenda- 
tions for the area’s economic adjustment will be de- 
veloped and discussed with community groups. 
Technical assistance will be made available to the 
community in developing and carrying out a plan 
of action to achieve needed economic adjustment. 


By EMMETT M. WILSON 


Employment Service Technician 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


ter. The next step was a series of exploratory meet- 
ings by participating agency representatives in each 
county and one with representatives of all four coun- 
ties to determine their attitude toward this experi- 
ment. The response was excellent, both from county 
and area representatives. 

The first active step, initiated in May 1959, was to 
test local office facilities to take applications, test the 
aptitudes, and record information about the occupa- 
tions, abilities, and potentialities of people seeking 
nonfarm jobs in the area. At this initial stage, five 
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persons were selected from the area to function as 
interviewers. Miss Maurice Carter, Little Rock local 
office counselor, was designated to supervise the team. 

Three weeks of intensive training in basic Employ- 
ment Service activities based on the Project Workbook 


followed. At the end of this training period, 3 more 
weeks were devoted to on-the-job training in process- 
ing high school seniors on a limited basis. ‘The tem- 
porary local office operating crew was now ready to 
go into business. 

During the interviewer training period, the Em- 
ployment Service coordinator, through the Rural De- 
velopment organization, worked with county agents 
and leaders at the county level in setting up a tenta- 
tive schedule to carry out this program. Local 
leaders put forth much time to insure maximum par- 
ticipation of the local population in the utilization of 
testing, counseling, and application-taking services set 
up for the program. Every civic club in each county 


Vocational Agriculture shop in Timbo, 
Ark., used fer testing. 







Rural Development applicants take one 
of the manual dexterity tests of the 
GATB. 


joined together in setting up and following the work- 
ing pattern? 

As all counties are divided into school districts, 
which usually represent population as well as social 
centers, it was decided to set up office facilities in high 
schools. We used classrooms for application-taking 
to determine the actual skills and for administering 
the GENERAL AptTiTuDE Test Battery to help deter- 
mine the potential skills of the applicants. Com- 
munity meetings brought project objectives of the 
program to the attention of the population and also 
resulted in setting up work schedules in each district. 
Local leaders estimated participation in each commu- 
nity, and approximately 50 persons were scheduled 
daily, either alphabetically, by community, or by as- 
signment of civic club cr church group. This pattern 
was started in May 1959. 

The skills of each applicant were coded, and nearly 
all had occupational codes representing potential] 











February 1960 
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skills based on GATB results and other counseling 
tools. 

The Reports and 
agency did a manpower survey on a sample basis. In 
this survey, a 16-page questionnaire on current and 
past employme nt status, work preferences, migratory 


Analysis Section of the State 


patterns, etc., was completed for each household con- 
tacted. The inventory of area manpower skills and 
occupational potentials was completed late in Decem- 
ber 1959. Approximately 1,071 schedules are now 
being tabulated and 5,700 applications are on file. 

In November, another meeting of the State Com- 
mittee for Rural Development was called and items 
to be analyzed relative to the economic base of these 
counties were assigned to agencies participating in 
Rural Development. 

The excellent response of the residents in these four 
counties has resulted in statewide publicity, and the 
participating agencies as well as the local area repre- 
sentatives are enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
the program. 

A garment factory is now being set up on one of the 
more remote sections of this area. Local leaders at- 
tribute the original interest of factory representatives 


Miss Maurice Carter, crew supervisor, in- 
structs applicants in filling out the Interest 
Check List. 


to publicity generated by the experimental program. 
A request is now being filled for referrals with the 
basic aptitude for garment factory classifications. 
Three other prospective employers have requested in- 
formation relative to the potential skills available in 
the area. : 

Early in 1960, when the manpower information has 
been tabulated and the economic base study com- 
pleted, the final study will be presented to the area 
through the Rural Development Program along with 
recommendations by the State Committee for Rural 
Development as to future action to be taken to stim- 
ulate the economy of the area. Each county has asked 
for a separate report in addition to the four-county 
study in order to develop individual plans of action. 

In the meantime, local leaders will meet with rep- 
resentatives from the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission, the Arkansas Power and Light Company, 
and other interested agencies. Their purpose will be 
to stimulate interest at the State level and prepare 
area representatives to fully utilize the type of informa- 
tion which this experimental project will provide. 
Although the overall objective is to stimulate the 
economy, the Employment Service hopes to develop 
methods of extending its basic services to rural areas. 
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